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quiet, out-of-door life will be a pleasant diversion. 


Call at 
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Christmas Week Chatterings 


By William Marion Reedy 


# al 


HAT’S the use of writing anything this 
\W week? No one has time or inclination to 
read. Every one is wrestling with the 
great question of Christmas gifts and endeavoring to 
make his money go around as far as possible, for 
there’s no use blinking the fact that this is not a 
prosperity Christmas for most of us. Still, so far 
as one may judge from superficial observation, Christ- 
mas is to be pretty merry, and there is no great amount 
of suffering to be relieved. Christmas is rougher 
sledding for the rich bugs than for the poorer folk, 
so called. The working people have prospered enor- 
mously. In this city they have prospered so much 
that the World’s Fair has to borrow about $4,500,000 
from the government on pledge of the gate receipts. 
This sum of money, needed to bring the great Expo- 
sition up to the standard that has been set for it, 
would not have been needed had it not been that the 
expenditures up to date have been increased sixty per 
cent by the increased price of labor on the Exposition 
work. Labor that was paid fifteen cents an hour in 
Chicago in 1893 is receiving in St. Louis in 1903 as 
high as forty cents an hour, and workmen who were 
paid $3.50 per day at the Columbian Exposition are 
receiving from $5.50 to $7 per day at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. The labor account is, as I[ 
have said, sixty per cent greater than it was estimated, 
and then the further need for the money has been oc- 
casioned by the manner in which the foreign countries 
have determined to come in on the Exposition game 
with demands for larger buildings. 


ak ob 
We'll Get the Money. 


WILL we get the $4,500,000? We will. Speaker 
Cannon has said so. The Speaker is the Czar. Said 
“Uncle Joe” to one of the Fair officials: “We can’t go 
back on the Exposition now. The country is com- 
mitted to it. We can’t let it lack anything. The 
interest of the foreign nations is so great, as a result 
chiefly of the Spanish war, that we must give them 
every facility to show themselves.” 

The statement of the Speaker is true. 
more interest in the World’s Fair abroad than there 
is in the East. 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin, even Pekin, than is to be heard 
in New York or Boston or Philadelphia. The indi- 
cations are that the attendance from foreign countries 
will be greater and more representative than ever has 
been known at a World’s Fair. Therefore, we get 
the $4,500,000 from the government. If we hadn’t 
been able to arrange to get it on the gate receipts, we 
would get it anyhow, for I saw a little interview with 
Mr. Charles H. Huttig, President of the Third Na- 
tional Bank the other day, in which he seemed to in- 
timate that the local banking institutions were ready 
to take care of the financial needs of the World’s Fair. 
This is a pretty good sign of the solidity of St. Louis 
banks, and must be assuring to those “scary” people 
who are going around asking their friends if the trust 
companies and banks are all right. It is good to 
know, however, that the local banks will not be called 


There is 


One hears more of it in London, 
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upon to furnish the money to the Fair. They can 
put the money into general use, and help along other 
businesses. It will be a long time, I imagine, before 
most of us know what financial stunts have been done 
here in the last eight months. Doubtless, we shall 
never know how things have been kept going during 
the pinch, but it would make interesting reading sure- 
ly, if anyone could print the trials and tribulations of 
the men in the Fair in helping to keep the heads of 
concessionaires and contractors above water. These 
concessionaires and contractors secured privileges and 
work upon the promise of backing in various places. 
The squeeze came, and the men who subscribed to the 
enterprises could not meet the demand to put up when 
called. Then the Fair people actually had to get out 
and hustle to help the people get money to carry out 
the contracts the Fair had given them. The Fair 
people have had no picnic. They are entitled to a 
merry Christmas. 

I have said that there is little need to write much 
Indeed, this is true. This 
Everybody is taking a rest af- 
ter an exceedingly strenuous time. We are trying to 
Thank the Lord there are helps to sucin 
The boys are back from college, with 


or seriously at this time. 
is a vacation period. 


“forget it.” 
forgetting. 
their short pipes and their strange talk, and their out- 
landish yells. They are being feted and fed, and 
given a general whirl. The girls are back from col- 
lege, too, and they are being entertained. So, for 
the time being, all things, like business and _ politics, 
are more or less taboo. 
enough day and night with the rush of Christmas 
trade. The business man is too tired to think about 
other things that require thinking. 


ob oh 


Rambling Remarks on Politics. 


Business is engrossing 


PoLitics are out of place at this season. There's 
too much bad feeling in politics to make it an appro- 
priate Christmas diversion. We are so full of good 
will that some of us will overlook the political foik 
who insist that Harry Hawes has horns and cloven 
hoofs, and the charitable publicist will ignore the proof 
furnished in recent decisions of the higher courts that 
the great boodler-prosecutor, Mr. Folk, doesn’t know 
how to try his cases, or even how to frame an in- 
We 
even pay attention to so interesting a lie as the one 
that Governor Dockery forced Hawes to resign for 
criticizing Folk, and counseled with Folk before ap- 
pointing Mr. Richard Hanlon to the Police Board. Mr. 


formation against an alleged criminal. don’t 


Hawes resigned upon his own _ initiative exclu- 
sively, and Mr. Folk was not consulted by anyone in 
any way as to Mr. Hawes’ action or the appointment 
of Mr. Hawes’ successor. But when we read these 
things in the Republic, or when we find them suggested 
in that paper, we are compelled to render up admira- 
tion to Mr. Folk’s skill as a manipulator of the press 
and a manufacturer of plausible misrepresentations. 


abe ab 
The Republic’s Attitude. 


I WONDER, by the way, why the Republic doesn’t 
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support Folk, openly, rather than by innuendo. And 
such clumsy innuendo, too. Its news as to the can- 
didates is palpably doctored and distorted. It knifes 
every fact that favors Hawes. Its every item of pol- 
itics looks as if it were edited and interlined and re- 
adjusted to give Folk the best of it. What a paper 
sees fit to do editorially is not to be criticised, in poli- 
tics. But there is no form of partisanism so coward- 
ly as doctoring the news. Still, the Republic’s style 
of fighting is very much like the Folk fashion in poli- 
tics. It is soft, wool-footed, sibillantly and sleekly 
purring. 

The Republic claims to be the organ of the Demo- 
cratic party. What right has a paper claiming to be 
the organ of a whole party, to take sides as between 
candidates for party honors? No right whatever. But 
the Republic is afraid to take sides frankly. It sim- 
ply poisons its news against one St. Louis man to help 
another. 


ob b 


A Snap Convention. 


Our Republican friends are having a few politics 
themselves. They want to appear as having some 
life. The Roosevelt faction is agitating for an atro- 
ciously early convention—about the middle of Febru- 
ary. They want to get together in snap convention 
and declare for Roosevelt for President and Wal- 
bridge for Vice-President. They want to use Mr. 
Walbridge’s popularity to carry through their scheme. 
They fear that if the convention were to go over until 
May the Roosevelt element may get frightened and 
the State may send a delegation to Chicago with “open 
instructions.” The Republican situation is peculiar 
here, as in the rest of the country. The office holders 
are for Roosevelt. The others are for him only on 
the surface. The National Committee is _ secretly 
against him, and seven out of ten members of Congress 
feel the same way. They are hoping for something 
to turn up to enable them to defeat him. This feel- 
ing naturally prompts the Roosevelt “cuckoos” to 
move for early conventions, and declarations for his 
nomination before other candidates can be placed in 


the field. 
ah bh 

Judge Gantt and the Butler Decision. 
Asout the only other political symptom making it- 
self manifest at this time is the exceeding unwisdom 
of some of the personal friends and henchmen of our 
more or less esteemed fellow townsman, Col. Edward 
Butler, in their thoughtless course of talking up and 
making bets upon the nomination of Supreme Judge 
Gantt for Governor. Coming right upon the heels of 
the Supreme Court decision reversing the conviction 
and discharging Col. Butler of the charge of bribery, 
this conduct is rank folly. It will not do to give forth 
the impression that Judge Gantt is to be rewarded for 
the decision by the delivery of the Butler strength in 
his behalf in the State convention: That impression 
will not help the court or the party. The nomination 
of Judge Gantt would be a mistake, just because of 
the Butler decision. The decision is all right. It 
is good law, every line of it. The best Republican 
lawyers in St. Louis say so, in letters which I have in 
my desk. There is no doubt at all, as one of them says, 
that “to change the rules of law to meet the moral 
claims of each case simply means no law,” but talk of 
the nomination of Judge Gantt for the governorship, 

coming upon the heels of the decision, is sheer folly. 

ah hb 

The Terminal Situation. 
THE hope I expressed last week that the Municipal 
Assembly would pass the bills for increasing the city's 
terminal facilities as a Christmas gift to the commu- 
nity is disappointed. The bills have not been passed 
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in any shape that will permit the acceptance of them 


by the Terminal Association. The House of Dele- 
gates has given the Business Men’s League the horse 
laugh after jollying the organization along for two 
months. At a show down the majority in the House 
passed the bill with an equalizing rate amendment that 
murders the project. The bills are in such shape 
that nothing can be done with them. And even if 
the bilis were passed now, the work could not be done 
in time for the Fair opening. The bills are not likely 
to pass in any better shape for, I understand that after 
the House majority had dallied with the Business 
Men’s League for weeks, the leader of the majority 
said that the Terminal Association hadn’t treated him 
and his friends right, and he believed in doing things 
for people who did things for him. What this may 
mean I can’t imagine. In any event, the situation 
now means that the high and mighty Business Men’s 
League has no influence with the House of Delegates. 
But what are we going to do for terminals? 

The Terminal Association cannot accept bills 
amended so as to take its rate-making power out of 
its own hands, to enforce a franchise tax, to compel 
the expenditure of $2,000,000 within a year, to erect a 
depot at the foot of Olive street, to give $250,000 at 
sight towards making a plaza or park in front of Un- 
ion Station, to provide a through bill of lading, to 
abolish the bridge arbitrary. The Association has 
been badly treated. It has been brought face to face 
with a condition of affairs in which it has been com- 
pelled to make all the concessions while the city makes 
none. It gets its bills so emasculated that they are 
unrecognizable,—or rather, it doesn’t get them, for 
each fall the Municipal Assembly takes out of the 
measures they are made more unacceptable. The 
Business Men’s League agreed to pass the bills in the 
public interest, after murdering the Association’s 
plans. Then the League couldn’t do anything to car- 
ry out its promises. The measures are killed dead. 
The Association cannot build as it desires. It has 
made great concessions. It is met with the demand 
for more. The terminal facilities for St..Louis dur- 
ing the World’s Fair must remain as they are, hope- 
lessly inadequate, unless some plan can be devised 
whereby the situation can be met without recourse to 
the Business Men’s League and the Municipal Assem- 
bly. Can we have the necessary facilities for the 
World’s Fair without the bills that have been torn to 
pieces? 

eh 
Is the Problem Solved? 


A WELL-KNOWN railroad man says yes. I am told 
that the Terminal Association can Send all its in- 
coming Eastern trains around East St. Louis on the 
east side belt, over the Merchants’ Bridge, thence those 
which are destined to the Union Station to go down 
the river front over the Merchants’ Terminal elevated, 
while the special and excursion trains may be sent 
over the west inner belt road to the World’s Fair 
grounds. This will cut out the tunnel and relieve 
the congestion on the Eads bridge. By cutting 
out the tunnel, at least four minutes will be saved. The 
roundabout route behind East St. Louis can make up 
time to the extent of saving the four minutes in the 
tunnel, by reason of the fact that the trains can run 
faster. By sending freight into and out of the city 
the same way, the congestion in the Mill Creek yards 
will be relieved. In this way the greater number of 
World’s Fair visitors can be unloaded at the very 
gates of the grounds. I understand that the belt lines 
both in East St. Louis and this city are being supplied 
with the automatic block system, which will enable the 
running of fast passenger trains, and this would indi- 
cate that the Terminal Association may be able to 


meet the World’s Fair situation even after the Busi. 
ness Men’s League and the Municipal Assembly have 
fallen down, or “laid down” upon the bills which auth- 
orized the expenditure of $8,000,000 in termina] im- 
provements. This device,.if it Should be adopted 
will have the effect of relieving congestion in the dow 
town districts. It means that the greater number of 
distinctively World’s Fair visitors will be put down 
by the railroads at the doors of the new hotels, ter. 
porary and permanent, that have sprung up jn the 
vicinity of the World’s Fair grounds. This means 
that there will be a new city in the neighborhood of 
the Fair, and that from the opening until the closing 
of the World’s Fair gates the center of the city will 
be about Grand avenue. In view of the fact that the 
World’s Fair management is not putting up a loud 
cry against the delay in passing the ordinances for the 
loop and other Terminal matters, I am inclined to 
suspect that the problem of transportation facilities fo; 
the Fair has been solved by some such device a; 
my railroad acquaintance outlined to me as I haye 
roughly outlined it here. It will be interesting to 
note, if this is the case, how the Business Men’s 
League and the Post-Dispatch will conduct themselves, 
after their campaign of obstruction to the Terminal 
‘ssociation’s original plans. Any plan, now, must 
be a makeshift. But the Fair is almost upon us, and 
there is no time to remedy the mistake which pre- 
vented the passage of the ordinances at least eight 
months ago. I suspect, too, that if the Municipal 
Assembly can be circumvented in some such manner 
as herein suggested, the majority that has been “play- 
ing with” the Terminal Association and the Business 
Men’s League will grind its teeth in rage. 
jority in the House and Council deserves to be dis- 
appointed. It attempted a “hold up” when it stood 
for the amendment requiring the Association to give 
the consent of the property owners on Atlantic street 
before running tracks over that alleged thoroughfare 
out to the Fair Grounds region. That amendment 
of the bill attempted to fix the price of property along 
Atlantic street, and I more than suspect that a great 
deal of the said propertv along Atlantic street was, or 
is, held by representatives of the men in the Municipal 
Assembly, or those who have influence with the As- 
semblymen. Of course if the Terminal Association 
had to have the property the holders of it could exact 
their own prices. Those prices would go soaring, and 
the profit upon the legislative investment would be a 
neat one to pocket, and it couldn’t legally be called 
boodle, either. So, maybe, the Terminal Association, 
in finding a way not to need the Atlantic street prop- 
erty, has again failed to “treat right” the leader of 
the House of Delegates majority and his friends. 1 
don’t say that the Terminal Association has done this 
thing, but I note that the World’s Fair officials are 
preserving an almost miraculous equanimity in the 
face of the failure of the Terminal measures to pass, 
and I can’t think that this equanimity is the calm of 
paralysis before an inescapable complication. I wonder 
if the people who own Atlantic street property which 
they have been expecting to sell to the Terminal As- 
sociation—friends and relatives of law makers, and in- 
fluential politicians—will be able to retain their equa- 
nimity if this suspicion of mine should turn out to 
have hit pretty close to the truth. 
ch b 


Her Felicific Fatness. 


The ma- 


THESE serious matters, however, must take a back 
seat in the merry Christmas time. And if you want to 
get thoroughly en rapport with the feeling appropriate 
to the season, I know of no better way to begin than 
by attending a Marie Cahill performance at the Cen 
tury. Miss Cahill is a delicious personality. She 
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voice that is probably thin, but she manages it 


has a ; 
-. effects with wonderful — skill. Her 


ones,” and “Nancy Brown” songs are the best 
in their line since Edna May’s “Followon” 
song. Her style suggests a blend of the Edna May 
demureness with the more robustious methods of May 
Irwin. Miss Cahill is indeed a May Irwin translated 
into the idiom and manner of George Ade. She has 
that same touch-and-go style of rapid fire conversa- 
tion that characterizes the sophisticated ease of Wil- 
lie Collier at his best. She isn’t loud or broad—in 
her artistry, I mean—though otherwise she is broad 
enough, as broad as Lillian Russell. She has eyes 
that know their business, a dimple that is trained in all 
the delightful diablerie of dimpletude, a chin that 
might have fitted well on Michael Angelo’s “Moses,” 
hair of a goldenness that would throw a silver man 
into an epileptic fit, a smile that hints unutterably wise 
coquetry, and little shudders and startles that have an 
electric quality. When Miss Cahill is most innocent 
looking, she is most wise. She has a nifty mastery 
of the style of talk that you find in the “John Henry” 
books. She is fat, but graceful. Her fatness is 
just as felicific as everything else about her. Her wit 
and humor have a blue-eyed Irish charm blent with 
the odd intellectual alertness of the man-about-town. 
Her style smacks of champagne suppers, and the con- 
versation thereat. She has a breeziness that makes 
you certain she carries about her the atmosphere of 
the automobile. She’s so delightfully sure of herself 
all the time, too, whether in her singing, her “gag- 
ging” a situation or stumbling over a rolled up car- 
pet edge. She’s the kind of a girl that one would like 
to see tripping up a “fly boy” who tried to jolly her. 
If she is a little ahead of date, one must say she is 


“Navajo,” 


things 


never in the least coarse. Her manner is far from 
the lady-like; but it is not suggestive of the woman 
rowdy. She is only thoroughly “wise to what’s going 
on in the world,” and in general infectiously crepuscu- 
lar in effect. There’s nothing exactly like her on the 
stage in this country, or in any other. She is a whole 
show in herself, and she holds the center of the stage 
without any appearance of effort whatever. She makes 
an ideal Christmas show. She is “bright” in the 
stagey sense of that word. She is of the very essence 
of “the gay Rialto in New York.” And while she is 
almost maddeningly sure of herself, it doesn’t strike 
one as conceit. She hardly seems to be acting at all, 
but just to be walking out on the stage every little 
while, and having a little fun for herself, and with 
the people before her. Her method is so rapid-fire 
that she holds her audiences ever on the qui vive for 
the next thing she may say, and this makes a long 
show seem very brief to the most blase theater goer. 
Miss Cahill is in a class by herself. That she keeps 
her work from falling into utter vulgarity is a tribute 
to her true sense of humor and to the quality of her 
taste. She is funnier than half a dozen comic opera 
men rolled into one, and the fun isn’t made for her by 
the concocter of the lines. The fun is an emanation 
from, or a creation by herself. She is the best thing 
in the comedy line that the theatrical syndicate ‘nas 
sent us in a long time, and coming here at this sea- 
son, it is proper that she should be appreciated at her 
true worth as a woman fun maker, the equal in many, 
the superior in some respects of women like May Ir- 
win and May Robson. It will contribute mightily to 
the merriment of anyone’s Christmas to hear Miss 
Cahill sing “Nancy Brown” or her version of Lincoln’s 
Saying about fooling the people. 
eh db 
Mr. Wong. 

IF the World’s Fair did nothing for St. Louis but 

introduce us to Mr. Wong Kai Kah it would be by 
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that fact established as an inestimable benefit. Mr. 
Wong Kai Kah is the successor of Mr. Wu Ting Fang. 
He doesn’t ask quite so many questions, or such 
blunt ones, but he is one of the best after dinner 
talkers in the country. He speaks a delightfully sim- 
ple English, preferring the shorter words of Anglo- 
Saxon origin, probably because his Chinese training 
causes him to telescope the syllables in the 
longer words. His manner is of that easy, gracious 
type which marks the gentleman in any color of skin. 
His face is mobile beyond what we have been led to 
expect of his imperturbable brethren of the humbler 
sort with whom we are familiar. He has a knack of 
remembering the names of those he has met. He 
has a quality of wit and humor which I should say 
is founded upon the refinement that qualifies the spirit 
of New York Life’s viewpoint as distinct from the 
crudity and coarseness of Puck or Judge. Mr. Wong 
is a facile blarneyer. He can spread “the salve” as 
deftly as Chauncey Depew. As a critic of America 
and Americans, he is not so direct as was Mr. Wu 
Ting Fang, but he does get under the hide when he 
“jokes” us about sending missionaries to China when 
we will not let the Chinese come here to obtain a, 
better brand of civilization and Christianity from con- 
tact with us in our own homes. His gently strong 
protest against the anti-Chinese laws is most effective 
with every audience, and the other evening when he 
voiced it at the dinner of the New England Society, it 
had the startling effect of evoking from Private John 
Allen of Tupelo, Mississippi, an admission that he 
was one of the “demagogues” who passed the law in 
fear of the same elements whose representative in 
Chicago the other day took the driver off a hearse 
in a funeral procession because he had no union ‘per- 
This utterance of Private John Allen I took 
to be very significant. It is eloquently suggestive of 
the growth of a spirit that so far from fearing is be- 
comingly openly disdainful and contemptuous of the 
tyrannies of organized labor. John Allen is a poli- 
tician, as he is a good fellow, pur sang. He is onto 
his job. He knows how the land lies, and the wind 
blows, else he would not speak out as he did. And 
isn’t it interesting to find a Chinaman as the most 
interesting figure at a meeting in which the most defi- 
nite note struck is one which is absolute repudiation 
of all that Dennis Kearney stood for on the sand lots 
so many years ago. Mr. Wong is a force in the 
country, and incidents like the one at the New Eng- 
He is the most popular man in 
He is one of 


mit. 


land dinner prove it. 
St. Louis to-day, and deservedly so. 
the best hosts imaginable, and as a guest he always 
adds honor to those who entertain him. He is thor- 
oughly au fait in every way. He can deliver a hit as 
effectively as Private Allen himself, or the late Tom 
Reed, and when he spoke last Monday evening of our 
“creating a Republic in order to build a canal,” he 
brought down the house. Mr. Wong will carry on 
even more cleverly than Mr. Wu the work in behalf of 
a better feeling towards China in this country, and 
every person who meets him will find himself irresisti- 
bly brought into sympathy with this wittily wise Orien- 
tal’s plea for fair play for his countrymen. If Mr. 
Wong continues to get around and mix in St. Louis 
during the coming year as he has in the past few 
months, there’s no improbability in the suggestion that 
he may make a good candidate for Mayor. If he 


were Mayor, to be sure he wouldn’t be any more of an 
all-round, four square (there’s Irishism for you), good 
man and good fellow, than our bantam Rolla Wells, 
but I’m sure it would be much more agreeable to those 
having business at the Mayor’s office to meet Mr. 
Wong’s silken secretary, Mr. Chang, than it is now 
to be brought into contact with the altitudinously 
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congealed personality of Mr. McConkey, who acts as 
private secretary to Mr. Wells. By the way, Mr. Mc- 
Conkey, I believe, used to teach a Chinese Sunday- 
school. Well—there is a plenty the teacher might be 
taught by Chinamen like Mr. Wong and Mr. Chang. 
e& Ps 
An Issue. 

Is it possible that we shall have an issue after all, in 
the next National Campaign? Hardly. The Demo- 
crats can’t make an issue of the Panama coup. Why? 
Because the South wants the Canal more than it 
wants a political issue. It has all the issue it wants 
in Booker Washington and the luncheon with Roose- 
velt. It’s too bad that the nation has not the 
nerve in any section to condemn the Panama coup. 
It’s a small business. If we wanted Panama or all 
South America I believe in taking it, but in doing it 
without any smugness or sniveling or canting about an 
independent republic. Panama independent! Rats! 
It’s a little satrapy run by a bunch of boodlers who 
want to grab about $10,000,000 in cash, to get in on the 
“pickings” of the $200,000,000 contract for building the 
canal and the annual payment of $250,000 a year for- 
ever. The Panama coup was a boodle play and nothing 
at all in the nature of a revolution for independence. 
This government stood in with the game. There’s 
no explanation that can gloss it over. The whole af- 
fair, so far as the administration is mixed up in it, 
is a contemptible piece of hypocrisy. It looks fine to 
behold Mr. Roosevelt writing luridly against boodlers 
in the same message in which he justifies his .con- 
nivance with the boodlers’ to grab the 
canal in Panama. I believe that whenever we want 
South America or Canada we'll take them. When 
we do take them I hope we shall do it “having our 


revolution 


nerve with us,” and without any whangdoodling spe- 
cious hypocrisy such as is so illy concealed in the 
flamboyant message of our President who has made 
the error of attempting to be as sinuous as he has 
been strenuous. Mr. Roosevelt is quite a big person, 
but the Panama coup is the smallest and weakest 
thing he has done, because he puts up such a thin 
excuse for doing it. I prefer the openly piratical to 
the Pecksniffian method of attaining supremacy. I 
am for the flag from.the Arctic circle and beyond to 
the lowest cape, but not in sympathy with the sniveling 
cant that disguises the right of might under the same 
sort of quasi formality, and legality that the mission- 
ary host of grafters put up as excuse for their grab 
Let us have red blood in our vices, na- 
tional and individual. Let us be bullies—if some will 
call us so—but let us not become sneaks. Above all 
latterly vaunted 


of Hawaii. 


things, let us not emasculate our 
strenuosity by an injection of sinuous sophistry. 
ab & 
Canada. 

SPEAKING of annexing the entire Western world, I 
am reminded that when Lord Liveden was here two 
weeks ago, preparing the way for bringing a delegation 
of an hundred members of the British parliament to 
the World’s Fair, I heard him say that the annexation 
of Canada to the United States was as certain as any- 
thing could be that was not an accomplished fact. 
He had been all through the Dominion, and he had had 
exceptional opportunity to ascertain sentiment there. 
He said that the undercurrent of opinion was an indis- 
putable drift to America. That element of Canadian 
population not French, he said, was American in 
thought and political tendency. This sentiment had 
been growing for years, but had been carefully con- 
cealed under professions of loyalty that might have 
been suspected because of their very exaggerated em- 
phasis. Canada had found out how much more she 
was useful to England than England to her in the 
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Boer war, when the mother country called for troops. 
When the mother country paid for Canadian loyalty 
by a decision that gave the United States the best 
of it in all the contentions over the Alaskan boundary, 
it was made plain very quickly that Canada was in- 
clined to resent the award. Since the first flash of 
anger, however, it has come to pass that Canada is 
thinking more and more of tying up with the United 
States and getting every benefit of alliance with a 
country of which the Mother Land is so afraid that 
she does not protect her children against its aggres- 
sions. Lord Liveden is a live one in English poli- 
tics, even if he is a Liberal. He is a cosmopolite, for 
he spent part of his youth in this country, and cast a 
vote for Grover Cleveland in that gentleman’s first 
Presidential campaign, though he was not entitled so 
to do. Lord Livetlen’s remarks about Canada and 
the United States will be well worth keeping in mind, 
for events come quickly in these days, and the realiza- 
tion of his prophecy of union between this country and 
Canada may be upon us before we have seen many 


ak abe 
What Will Bryan Do? 


I sEE that Mr. Bryan has been visiting Count Tol- 
stoi in Russia. Is this significant of anything? It 
may be. It may indicate Mr. Bryan’s intention to 
come out strong on an even more radically advanced 
line of ultimate Democracy than appeared to satisfy 
him in the campaigns of 1896 and 1900. Mr. Bryan’s 
visit to Tolstoi chimes in nicely with his recent co- 
It is probably 


more years pass by. 


quetting with Tom Johnson of Ohio. 
becoming clear to Mr. Bryan that his only hope of 
continued political existence lies in his moving for- 
ward to more extreme ground. It is almost hopeless 
for him to battle against the conservative reaction in 
the Democratic party. If he does not get out and 
away from that party, the returning conservatism 
thereof may smother hime completely. His only 
chance of retaining distinction he may take to be in 
the adoption of the more prononuced miscalled 
socialism of Tom Johnson, or even a great plunge in- 
to the altruistic religious, philosophical brand of an- 
archy inculcated by Tolstoi. Mr. Bryan is drifting 
into the channels of thought and feeling that are fol- 
lowed by the radicals like Johnson, Elbert Hubbard, 
George D. Herron, Ernest Crosby, Bolton Hall and 
some others who might be named. I imagine that 
Mr. Bryan to-day is more in sympathy with the doc- 
trine set forth in Mr. Louis F. Post’s fine book, “The 
Ethics of Democracy” than with the sentiments of any 
man the Democrats may possibly nominate for Presi- 
dent. That doctrine, though Mr. Post call it Demo- 
cratic, is not the doctrine of men like Gorman or Till- 
man. Mr. Post is an extreme single taxer, and in 
sympathy not wholly disguised with the anarchism 
that Tolstoi preaches. Mr. Post in his paper, the Chi- 
cago Public, inculcates the theories that energize most 
of the people who are still loyal to Mr. Bryan. Mr. 
Bryan’s foliowing in what is called the Democratic 
party, is not a Democratic following in the old setise 
in which the term Democratic has been understood in 
this country. Mr. Bryan is the idol of the radicals, 
and if he would hold their idolatry he must cut loose 
from the body of this death that is called Democracy 
by men who cannot tell wherein they differ with or 
from the most rampageous Republicans. Mr. Bryan 
must move out onto new ground to please his own 
people. He cannot hold them in the party whose 
banner they stole for him in 1896. He cannot make 
a compromise that must surely seem to those who 
most love him as another league with Death and cove- 


nant with Hell. He may have talked with Dick Cro- 


ker in London, but any deal of Bryan with Croker 
now must mean the downfall of Bryan. 


Bryan can- 
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not unite with Gorman. He cannot ally himself with 
Southern statesmen who are only Democrats because 
of the nigger question, and are at heart commercialists 
of the most pronounced sort. Mr. Bryan has no fu- 
ture in a party that proposes and purposes eliminating 
from its platforms all traces of Populism. Mr. Bry- 
an must become an extremist of the extremists, in 
the most violent possible opposition to the reactionary 
tendencies that must annihilate him if he attempts to 
remain in the Democratic party. It will not surprise 
me if on Mr. Bryan’s return from his visit to Europe 
he should take up a position on the economic social 
question which will cut him off forever from all con- 
nection with the Democracy as it was in 1892, and as 
it is coming to be again. If Mr. Bryan will step out 
boldly from Democracy he will gather to himself a 
following that will be of vast influence as a third par- 
ty. In that way, if he be a sincere man, as I think 
him to be, he must see his way clear to accomplish 
more of his higher purposes than can ever be possible 
of accomplishment while he remains a member of a 
party whose leaders think him a dangerous anarchist. 
It is almost up to Mr. Bryan to come out for the limit 
of his own belief, to declare without equivocation for 
the ultimate logic of the platform of 1896. Will he 
do it? He will if he be the man his fondest admirers 
have thought him to be. 


The Lady Managers. 


Protests about the selection of a lady other than 
a St. Louisan to preside over the Board of Lady 
Managers during the World’s Fair have been made 
in certain circles, it is understood. But they come 
with a bad grace. In fact, they are without cause. 
There is no special reason why the office should go 
to a St. Louis lady any more than the Board itself 
should be composed completely of St. Louis women. 
It is just such narrow ideas as this that St. Louis 
has been trying to shake off ever since the World’s 
Fair was broached. We are not to celebrate a St. 
Louis event. Our Exposition is international in scope, 
and everybody who comes to the Fair, in what capacity 
soever, should be made to feel that he or she is one 
of us or ought to be. For this reason, there should 
be no criticism as to the Lady Managers’ President. 
All the ladies of the board: are to make St. Louis 
their home, so that as a matter of fact they will all be 
St. Louisans and should be accorded the hand of good 
fellowship. As to the selection of Mrs. Daniel Man- 
ning of Albany as President, it was a wise one. Mrs. 
Manning possesses brains and beauty, and best of all, 
is an experienced hostess with far-reaching acquaint- 
ance at home and abroad. To hold up her hands, 
to make her social regime a success, should be the 
aim of every maid and matron in St. Louis society. 


ok cheb 
INCONSEQUENT WOMAN 


Her Soliloquy at His Wedding. 


F course I would not stay away. I suppose 
() plenty of people—his relatives particulariy— 
were looking for my absence. But here [ 
am. I look stunning, too. This gown hasn’t a dupli- 
cate for style and cut in this church to-day. (Looks 
about her with keen gase.) No, indeed, even tie 
modish Mrs. Saylor is outdone by this frock. I 
know I never looked better. 

What a mob! Well, when these parvenu families 
get a daughter married, they like to splurge and have 
all their calling list in to show. Must have spent 
a thousand on the flowers alone. I wonder how 
Reggy likes all this sort of thing? He always said 
a quiet wedding suited his taste. What a change must 
have taken place in his disposition! 

I wonder why a feeling of sadness comes over 


me when I think of Reggy marrying another girl? 
did not love him a little bit. All his passionate pieag. 
ings moved me not at all. My pulses never moved 
a trifle faster when he was with me. Yet Reggy was 
a charming lover. He said the sweetest things, paid 
the most delicate compliments in a way that neve; 
offended. I wonder if his bride-to-be appreciates 
Reggy? I hate to have that high-bred, clever felloy 
thrown away on a new-rich. I haven’t a doubt that 
her mother made the match. Poor Reggy hasn't , 
penny beyond his salary, but he’s got loads of blood 
and social position. 

There’s his mother. She’s always had a grudge 
against me because I turned her precious son down 
But mercy! one can’t marry a man one doesn’t love. 
even if he has a lovely manner and makes love jn , 
charming way. There’s that hateful Snodgrass woman 
and her brood of ugly daughters. (Smiles and bows 
across the aisle.) There! I suppose they think Reggy 
jilted me for this moneyed girl. I can’t stand up and 
bellow to the world that I’m not a jilted maiden, that 
I didn’t want Reggy, and that’s the whole matter 
in a nutshell. What a vulgar saying “wearing the 
willow” is. Half the women here are applying it to 
me, I can tell by the curious looks cast in my direc- 
tion—nasty things! Well, my heart’s not on iny 
sleeve for daws to peck at. It’s a smartly-cut sleeve, 
too—not a woman here has a sleeve of such chic cut. 
And the arm it covers is a well-rounded one, if I 
do think it, who shouldn’t. 

What’s that the organist is playing? Oh, yes, that 
sweet serenade. How many times Reggy and I have 
listened to that serenade together. I wonder if the 
future Mrs. Reggy is musical? Reggy would hate 
any one who was not. He’s musical and artistic down 
to the ground. 

Well, I must sit up and take notice now. That's 
the bride’s mother coming now—common-looking 
woman. I wonder how Reggy, with his refinement, 
can stand such relatives-in-law? <A pity I couldn't 
have given him my people for in-laws. If I do say 
so, my father and mother cannot be beat in this city. 

The first strains of the “Bridal Chorus.” How 
nervous poor Reggy must be—I can fancy his knees 
shaking and his hands trembling. There come the 
bridesmaids. Well, the bride’s cleverer than I thought 
her—she’s picked out the homeliest girls I ever saw, 
and one never sees any beauties among bridesmaids. 
The brides know better than to do anything so rash. 
I see they each wear'a diamond clover-pin—wonder 
how Reggy’s pocketbook stood the strain? Their 
frocks are frights—I wonder if those frocks were /ier 
taste? If so, I pity Reggy. 

The maid-of-honor’s not so bad. That’s a Parisian 
gown, I’m sure. Well, I’m thankful for Reggy’s sake 
that his bride’s not stingy. Generosity might condone 
lack of taste in dress. (Cranes neck.) Here's tie 
bride. Can’t see her face, but her gown’s elaborate 
enough for a drawing room. She’s not ungraceful, 
either; carries herself quite well, considering. And 
there’s Reggy at the altar. How pale the dear old 
chap looks. My sympathy goes out to him. 

(Ceremony proceeds.) What a short affair. And 
what a change it makes in one’s life. I wonder if 
I’ll ever care enough for a man to stand up before 
the altar with him, and promise to love, honor and 
obey until death do us part? Voila—not yet, not yet. 

-(Bridal party passes.) Why, she is not bad-look- 
ing. She’s got no style, but there’s something winning 
about her. She* looks shy and happy, so happy. She 
loves him, I can tell.- And Reggy? Why, he looks 
happy, too. He loves her! How quickly a man for- 
gets! What a proud look that was he cast upon her 
as she took his arm—what an air of fond proprietor- 
ship. 
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ces and bows to people going out.) It was a 
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pretty wedding after all. (Sighs.) But how sad 
weddings make one feel. Now, I can’t understand 
why I feel sad—I refused Reggy—I didn’t love him. 


\nd yet—and yet—(sighs again)—perhaps I'm sad 
because, now that he loves another, he must be glad 
that J said no! 
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THE POLITICIAN 


BY CHARLES B. OLDHAM. 


OT a few magazine writers, pulpit orators and 
miscellaneous newspaper bores of various di- 
mensions have been unchained within the past 

two years for the purpose of telling the public what 
4 wicked class of men the politicians are. Evidently, 
the politicians have not a friend in this crowd. The 
country is going to the dogs unless the politicians are 
muzzled without delay, and finally banished from the 
presence of all good men and women. The politicians 
are either boodlers themselves or the friends of bood- 
lers, and in any event they are the enemies of good 
government. All these charges, and many more, the 
reading public has heard about the politicians. No 
distinction is made between the politicians—they are 
all bad. e 

Perhaps these harsh critics of the politicians never 
stopped to consider if the country ever produced a 
good politician. They would doubtless class Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Monroe, the Adamses, Jackson, Clay, 
Webster, Lincoln and many other noted Americans 
who made creditable history for their country, as 
statesmen. And yet every one of them was a politi- 
cian. Washington, Harrison and Grant, they would 
doubtless catalogue as distinguished soldiers and pa- 
triots, and deny that they knew anything about poli- 
did know a great deal about 
politics. And both Harrison and Grant made 
good use of their political knowledge. Here, in St. 
Louis, we have had three successive elections in which 
reform has “won out,” and every one of them was 
managed and directed by a man who is always classed 
as a practical politician—Mr. Hawes. 

While it is not popular to defend politicians just 
now, it is equally clear that no harm can result from 
telling the truth. It was politicians who made the 
constitution of the United States, and it was a poli- 
tician who drafted the Declaration of Independence. 
It was politicians who made the constitution of every 
State in the Union, and politicians have made a very 
large per cent of the most wholesome laws of the 
United States and every State in the Union. The 
record of the passage of good ordinances in the cities 
History con- 


tics. But they 


shows that the politicians do the work. 
firms all this. 

‘rom another standpoint the politicians have a bal- 
They don’t operate on 
a narrow-gauge track; to use a common expression, 


ance coming to their credit. 


they are always feeling the public pulse; they mix with 
the common people, they know how they live, what 
they hope for and what they fear. The average poli- 
liclan is a shrewd fellow, for if he wasn’t he could 
never succeed. The whole key to his success lies in 
the fact that he knows what the people want, and in a 
easure, at least, he seeks to do his share towards sup- 
plying this want, regardless of his own private views. 
No One is readier to join in with reform than the 
politician, but he doesn’t join until he is sure that the 
people—not a few “kickers”’—want reform. 

To come down to Missouri matters with which all 
ate familiar, there is not as successful a politician in 
the State to-day as Senator Cockrell, and he is also 
“ success at Washington. He would have been re- 
tired from the Senate long ago, had it not been for 
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the fact of his strong hold upon the people, backed by 
He knows full well how to 
And this latter ac- 


his political acumen. 
rally the voters to his support. 
quirement is the key to the success of all men who 
have held office very long. Very few effective reform 
movements are of record without a demonstration of 
the wisdom of enlisting practical politicians in the 
cause. It is also the stronghold of all those who de- 
pend to any considerable extent on their political 
wisdom to obtain any object they may desire, for 
there are a very large number of politicians who are 
not office-holders. 

A goodly number of those who at the present time 
are assailing the politicians from the press, the piat- 
form and the pulpit could equip themselves better 
for the fray if they would study the methods of the 
politicians to the extent of learning something about 
the people on whom, after all, they must rely. Few 
of them ever go to this trouble. They prefer to rant 
and cant and torture a long-suffering public 
their own narrow views rather than get down on the 
level where every battle must be fought. They will 
not bend to the masses, as the politicians ever do, 
and so in the end they “go up against” inevitable 
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“Toilers of the Home” 


By Elizabeth Waddell Martin 
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T is not literature, but information, we seek from 
such a book as Lillian Pettingill’s “Toilers of the 
Home” (Doubleday, Page & Co.). Therefore 

we can pardon its essentially journalistic style. It 
aims to do for the domestic worker what “The Woman 
Who Toils” aimed to do for the factory girl, i. e., 
give an inside view of the trials and difficulties, and 
the ameliorations, if there be any, of her lot. 


It is a hopeful sign when women from the class 
of the employers begin to put themselves in the place 
of the employed,—provided it is done in the right 
spirit. Doubtless if every woman went through an 
apprenticeship as servant in the home of another 
woman before assuming the responsibilities of an 
establishment of her own, she would for all her years 
be the better house-mistress therefor. The trouble 
is that no woman who does not do housework from 
necessity can possibly put herself in the place and see 
with. the eyes of one to whom such work is the only 
practicable means of a livelihood. We have latterly 
heard of any number of college-bred and _ society 
young ladies who have donned the cap and apron 
of servitude in the spirit of a lark, and gone slumming, 
as it were, through the under-world of the kitchens. 
It was at best only playing at real work. If they 
grew weary of the task, they could at any time lay 
it down. If they happened to be anything but amused 
at finding themselves on the wrong side of the social 
line of demarcation, they could at any moment step 
back across it, and be the richer by the set of new 
experiences to season their small talk withal at the 
next society function. 


The author of “Toilers of the Home” differs from 
the slumming class in that she has her living to make 
in some way; and, being out of such a job as she pre- 
fers, she takes up domestic work, empirically, as sie 
confesses, but in preference to an office situation. There 
seems to be no doubt that she relates bona fide exper- 
Though it is clear that she stands in relation 
advocate rather than 


iences. 
to the household worker as 
judge, yet she faithfully gives the pros and cons of 


her condition, Even the chatter indulged in at “ser- 
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defeat. If they would change their tactics and go 
to work at the bottom to find out how the people of 
all classes live, what each hopes for and each fears, 
then they would broaden their views, cease trying 
to ram their own private plans for running the universe 
down the throats of an unwilling public, and in tie 
end become politicians themselves, with more or less 
hopes of achieving something. 

What the country, the State, the city needs is not 
fewer politicians, but more of them. The more there 
are, the better they will be, for all will contend for 
popular favor by their efforts for the right. No one 
knows better than the politician that the people will 
When the 


people signify what they want, the politicians give it. 


not stand for anything that is wrong. 


The fault of politicians is that they are only too re- 
sponsive to popular sentiment. They let well enough 
alone while the people are lethargic. They “spurt” 
when the people get restless. There’s nothing the mat- 
ter with the politician, save that he is too representative. 
He is usually the 
follower of the crowd, not the leader. All his faults 


are those of the people, and too often his virtues are 


He is as good as his environment. 


his own. 


# ad 


’ in the kitchen is repeated with an uitra- 


reportorial to detail that fulfills all the 
requirements of verisimilitude. 

The plan of the book is as follows: 
alias Eliza Rogers, which is her nom-de-cook-spoon, 


vants’ mess’ 
attention 


The autuor, 


as one might say, is a struggling journalist out of a 
job, and in need of material for a book. 
double reason for an eccentric step. She is a New 
Englander who has lived for a time with 


tarm, 


Hence a 


friends 


ona to ‘whom she returns when she grows 


tired of one place—as often befalls—and has not 


yet found another. From the mistress of this country 
home she has learned the rudiments of housekeeping, 
but has no other equipment for her work except a 
willing mind and a body which is at least healthy, 
though so undersized as to elicit criticism from 
certain would-be employers, appraising her “points” 
with a horse-trader’s eye. 

In the course of a year she performs the duties 
of maid of all work, chambermaid and waitress. She 
has but five different employers, but in the persons 
of these five and other members of their 
families has to do with a good many different types 


There is the woman who over-super- 


women 


of character. 
vises, nags about trifles, and administers the oracular 
advice, “never take anything out of the kitchen with- 
out wiping off the outside;” the bric-a-brac woman, 
with a bric-a-brac mind to match the trivial, dust- 
inviting, nerve-fraying clutter upon her shelves and 
tables! the hysterical woman who indulges in tan- 
trums, but is apt, after being unspeakably ugly without 
cause, to face about and be all smiles the next minute, 
and whom, consequently, one never knows how to 
please. There is the coarse, ill-mannered parvenu, 
the decayed gentlewoman. There is the family whose 
members are so untidy that they do not appreciate 
Eliza‘s efforts to do her best, and whose table-cloth 
is such a shock to her sensibilities that she prefers 
eating in the kitchen, though invited to eat with the 
family. There is the man of the house who objects 
to Eliza’s rising early enough to give her inexperienced 
fingers time to prepare the morning meal, or sitting 
up to do anything for herself at night, because she 
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burns her light over time. There is the woman who 
is especially severe with a new girl,—testing the 
length of her “rope” and the girl’s mettle. There 
is the woman who puts ten-cent pieces under cushions 
and on chiffoniers to try the honesty of the: maids— 
after the edifying school-reader story in which the 
benevolent but eccentric old gentleman sets boys to 
tidying up boxes of junk—and who, when she finds 
that a girl’s integrity is not to be shaken by a dime, 
assails it with a five-dollar bill. There is the woman 
who, on the plea of extra company, cheats the girl 
out of her afternoon off every time she can, and 
attempts to make her give an account of how she 
spends her time while away. 

The painful category is relieved by the delightful, 
artistic Misses Wetherly, who appreciate Eliza’s good 
qualities and laugh with her over her mistakes, and 
the Hollis family, who are fastidious, but charitabie. 

It has been maintained that business life broadens 
a woman—miakes her less exacting and easier to get 
on with. The claim is not borne out by this book. 
The most reasonable and most unreasonable of the 
employers of Eliza are both business women, though 
one belongs to a family of slightly Bohemian tenden- 
cies, who do not care to keep up an elegant, conven- 
tional establishment, while the other, having a daugh- 
ter in society, is contrariwise minded. On the other 
hand, one of the most difficult employers and one 
of the best are women who have no special entangle- 
ments with outside affairs. 

At the very best of her places Eliza is subject to 
annoyances, and at some, even to hardships, which 
she feels perhaps more keenly than her fellow servitors 
who are inured to them. At one place, under stress 
of company from New York—the “place” itself being 
in Philadelphia—two girls are compelled to perform 
the routine expected of five in a larger house, in 
order that the company may be served with the elab- 
orateness to which they are accustomed. The average 
day at all places is fifteen hours in length. Girls have 
little time to do their own necessary mending and 
laundry work, even where they are required to wear 
fresh white aprons, caps, collars and cuffs, and bear 
their own laundry expenses. At one place no provision 
is made for the servants’ bath, and Eliza is con- 
strained to wash herself at the kitchen sink. At 
another, her room is furnished with cast-off odds 
and ends of furniture, including chairs in the last 
stages of rickets, which collapse on being sat in. At 
meal time she usually finds it impossible to serve 
herself till after the family have eaten, and cold break- 
fasts three hours after rising play havoc with her 
digestion and cause the matutinal sensation of an 
aching void in the gastric region. Even in the Weth- 
erly family, she finds that the bill of fare that suits 
artistically inclined maiden ladies is hardily substan- 
tial enough to support the muscle of manual labor. 
One employer, who allows no time for church at- 
tendance, becomes ill, and implores’ Frieda, the cook, 
a devout Catholic, to pray for her. Frieda per- 
tinently suggests that she pray for herself, as one 
lying in bed would seem to have abundant time. 

This woman has a set time for the girls’ coming 
downstairs, and raises a terrible dust if they fail 
to appear on the instant, though they can do the 
required work by rising a trifle later. In this she 
is the antipodes of the parsimonious householder 
who prohibited rising before six. 

It is interesting to note the opinions of mis- 
tresses and maids on questiors of moment to them 
both. Frieda, for example, on the word “mistress :” 

“Vhat fur you call she ‘mistress?’ She iss no 
great lady over me to say to me was I do. I my own 
mistress. I do so I vant.” 
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“But you call Mr. Scharff ‘boss.’” 

“Ach—er ist head von sein familie, das iss differ- 
ent. Dies iss Amerika. Cook so gut wie anybody 
was vorks for a living hier.” 

Miss Wetherly, in appreciation of Eliza: 

“The-rest don’t care. All they want is their wages. 
You do care and try. That fact alone is worth the 
three dollars to us.” 

Frieda in refutation of the first sentence of the 
foregoing : 

“IT would be no cook for lifing und take money 
wenn I not know my business und make always mis- 
takes. Das iss no recht.” 

A conversation between Eliza and Miss Wetherly: 

“Suppose we had met and been friends awhile 
without your knowing that I worked out; suppose 
we just hadn’t happened to speak of the matter. 
Then suppose somebody should tell you the truth. 
What would you do?” 

“Do? Vd be mad. I wouldn’t thank the person 
that told me.” 

“Would you know me any more?” 

“Well—I—I’d be sorry, but you’d be only a mem- 
ory, Eliza. It’s too bad!” 

Anna, the chambermaid, and Eliza on the same 
subject: 

“T was with a friend and another girl who was 
talking about somebody I didn’t know, and telling 
why she hadn’t been invited to some party. ‘Oh, 
she’s only a livin’ out girl,’ she said; ‘I’ve no time 
for livin’ out girls!” 

“But the girl wouldn’t have talked that way if 
she had had sense, Anna. Most of the outside girls 
are not having it as comfortable as we do. They 
can’t get anything ahead working in stores and shops, 
and too many of them can’t keep honest even. And 
it takes more head to understand housework than to 
do the things a good many of them do. A girl 
doesn’t have to know much to stand behind a counter 
and measure off ribbon.” 

Near the close of the book the author draws some 
conclusions and lays down a set of rules which she 
means to follow when she herself shall be an em- 
ployer. One of them, on the rather absurd require- 
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ment of “giving notice,” is worthy of mention: 

“T trust I shall remember that my cook or other 
maid is not my property, and that she is entirely 
free to leave my employ for that of any other house- 
keeper who shall make it worth her while. Just 
why the salary of all cooks should be uniform, any 
more than the salaries of all private secretaries, or 
just why a domestic ‘employe ‘alone of all other 
workers should not be open to propositions from 
other houses while still in employ, it is beyond human 
ingenuity to discover.” 

She says further: “That notion that a housemaid 
must be every minute at work is such a short-sighted 
business policy! If housework be ranked as skilléd 
labor, as it should be, enforcement of such a rule must 
lead to deceit, dawdling rather than thoroughness, 
lack of ambition or desire to improve, and the widen- 
ing of that deplorable and deplored chasm between 
mistress and maid. If housework be ranked as un- 
skilled labor, there is no gain in total equality of 
work done, the severe and needless strain upon the 
worker’s strength cannot be other than detrimental 
to her health and temper, and the reaction is not likely 
to be in the employer’s favor.” 

“For how large a proportion of their domestic 
troubles the saner women are in debt to the unreason- 
able housekeeper, nobody can tell. A _ girl cannot 
fully shake off the influence of her last place. A scab 
list of impossible employers, and the boycotting of the 
same, would seem a wise provision.” 


As many remedies have been Suggested for the 
distressing condition of domestic affairs as were eve 
offered for “bringing out” a case of measles by the 
oid ladies of the locality where it appeared. “Thi 
is not the first attempt at putting the problem ‘i. 
book form. Mary Elizabeth Carter’s “Millionaire 
Households,” by a “managing housekeeper,” deals 
with a sort of phase de luxe of the old, old theme 
She thinks the trouble is chiefly due to a wide-spread 
ignorance of the art of home-making on the part of 
the mistresses of wealthy homes. The author of 
“Toilers of the Home” bewails a like inefficiency 
among middle class housekeepers, but quotes Frieds 
as saying that a real lady never comes into the kitchen, 
and as desiring to be let alone in an unchallenged 
queenship of the cuisine. Frieda, however, was an 
exceptionally good cook, and might be expected io 
hold exceptional views. Lliza, the novice, was thank- 
ful for any directions kindly and unofficiously given, 

The Women’s Domestic Guild of New York recently 
attacked the problem in a rather high-handed way, 
They resolved, first, to offer prizes for servants who 
remain in their places for one year and earn the 
recommendation of their employers; second, to em- 
ploy no servant who has not agreed to remain in her 
situation one month if satisfactory to her employer; 
and third, to encourage servants to regard their caps 
and aprons as a nurse does her uniform, and not 
as badges of menial service. Resolution number two 
is perhaps only fair to the employers, since girls have 
at least a tacit understanding not to remain a second 
day unless satisfactory to themselves; a prerogative, 
by the way, which they will only with extreme difi- 
culty be persuaded to relinquish. As to the cap and 
apron, the employer’s word for their not being badges 
of menial service will hardly make them the less so, 
to the rebellious soul of a maid to whom un-uniformed 
occupations are open. 

It is amusing to see how the view from each side 
ignores the rights of the other and its own responsi: 
bilities ;—or it would be amusing if it did not by so 
much more complicate the problem. 

A writer in one of the Sunday “magazines” tiinks 
that, in the West at least, the fault lies in the over- 
education of the “girls.” Wrong education might 
possibly be the trouble, but too much education, never. 
It is a false idea of housework, and one that acci- 
dentally strikes very near the root of the evil, that 
idea that only the ignorant woman is fit for it. As 
Miss Wetherly could paint the better for knowing 
how to do housework, so the educated woman is, 
other things equal, the best housekeeper. She would 
be the better able to make the courses of a dinner 
fit into or upon one another for having demonstrated 
the propositions of geometry. For having pursued 
through numerous pages the value of a single x, 
and having dealt with the multitudinous rules and 
exceptions, the fine discriminations and exquisitely 
balanced niceties of the study of any language, she 
would be the better able to keep before her through 
a maze of diverse particulars the unit of the ideal 
home, and to see the worth of perfect details in te 
make-up of a perfect whole. This is without refer- 
ence to the manual training features now being 50 
extensively introduced in schools. The trained hand 
is essentially and doubly efficient with a trained mind 
back of it. Not only in the ordering of a home, 
but in the actual execution of orders, should the 
soul of culture and the hand of beauty appear. Nothing 
is too good for the American home. The professional 
domestic will come high; but if she is to be, as 10W 
seems probable, the domestic of the future so [ur 
as there is any such person at all, the America! 
home can afford her if any home can. She will be 
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proud of her cap and apron because they will stand, 
1, the nurse’s, for training, efficiency, and—a 


as av 


salary. 

rr And vet is it not practically true that the “higher 
education,” as it exists, is doing its share to drive 
women of all classes away from domestic life as it is? 
It appears as if not only educational methods, but 
domestic affairs as well, would ‘have to be adjusted 
to the new order of things. For women who must 
support themselves, education has opened the way to 
more congenial and lucrative occupations. To many 
girls who are one day to be the employers of domestic 
labor, it has given a decided aversion to the house- 
keeper's life as it is. The higher education has 
taught the beauty and value of work that endures; 
but housework is by its very nature ephemeral. The 
perishable quality of good cookery is its chief recom- 
mendation. The most thorough chambermaid is the 
one who has the faculty of oftenest doing the same 
things over and over. Housework has been fitly 
compared to Penelope’s web. The housemaid is always 
going, but never arrives. 

In an age of specialties, the general housekeeper 
has no chance to specialize. The maid of all work, 
or the woman who does her own work, can perfect 
herself in one line only at the expense of other 
duties. She cannot possibly do all her multifarious 
tasks well. This is a trial to any careful person, 
but most to those whom education has made most 
keenly appreciative of good workmanship and most 
painfully alive to flaws. For this reason the average 
young woman of the middle class dislikes house- 
work, though she may be serious-minded and desirous 
of doing some work worthily and fulfilling her des- 
tiny as a human and feminine’ being. It is to this 
class that the plan of co-operative housekeeping 
most strongly appeals—the employers of one maid— 
on whom the domestic problem bears heaviest. It 
is this class who look with greatest dubity on the 
small stature of Elisa, the applicant. It is in this 
class that housework is liable: to become a muscie- 
Wearying, nerve-racking, ambition-destroying, temper- 
trying, over-and-over unbeautiful drudgery. To this 
class belong those correspondents to the “Household 
Column” of the newspapers, who tell their readers 
how to slight the sweeping and dusting in order to 
leave time to prepare dinner for a family of eigitt; 
how to let the sheets go without ironing, turn ihe 
tablecloths, and descend to a thousand little economies 
of labor, far more trying to a refined soul than 
inere money economy could be. 

Cities and the “effete East” have no monopoly 
of the “servant problem.” Out on the plains and 
among the hills, on farms and ranches, in the villages 
and towns of the West and Midwest, the problem 
is the same or worse, though here it is only tie 
“hired help” problem. Here the great American 
middle class predominates, the proportion of foreign- 
ers is small, the American idea is strong, and ail 
inen and all women are more nearly recognized equals 
than anywhere else in the world. Most of the 
young women of these regions who might have been 
available as “help” have flocked to the cities to be 
promoted to the title of “servant,” or to more “re- 
spectable” situations in offices, factories and _ stores. 
It is not a question here of incompetent “help,” but 
of finding, for love or money, a girl of any race, 
color or previous condition of servitude, who is 
willing to offer to civilized man some slight security 
against the danger of having to live without cooks. 
Chat she receives the munificent wage of from a 
dollar and a half to three dollars, and often eats 
at the table with the family if she likes, is no tempta- 
tion to her inexorable mind. Like Frieda, only more 
so, she realizes that this is America. The house- 
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mistress realizes it, too, to her cost, and takes up 
the American woman’s burden—significant that it 
should be so specifically American—of the “servant 
problem.” The overtaxed housekeeper on the isolated 
farm, the socially ambitious matron in the rural or 
even more pretentious town, who cannot obtain help 
for hire,—these and their families can tell a story 
of a specific domestic infelicity of which the city 
woman has hardly dreamed. In the meantime, the 
divorce mills—and these regions have some of the 
busiest in the world—continue to grind out their un- 
savory grist with a celerity that alone would put 
them at the opposite pole from the mills of the 
gods. 

Even in the free and easy life of the country 
and the democratic atmosphere of the West exists 
that vestige of a cruder development left in the path 
of evolution—the social stigma upon domestic labor. 
To be a “hired girl” is as bad as to be a “servant,” 
all the social advantages the former may have being 
offset by the superior wages of the latter. The 
country lassie, pressed into service in a _ neighbor's 
home for some time of special stress, may belong 
to as good a family and one possessed of as much 
worldly gear as that of her employer, but the mere 
fact of “going into somebody’s kitchen” degrades 
her in her own eyes, if in no other. 

The attitude of most women toward household 
labor is enough to prove the soft impeachment of 
feminine inconsistency. The more old-fashioned of 
the sex, and many of the others, will preach to girls 
that woman’s highest sphere is the home; that the 
art of home-making is the finest of fine arts; that 
every womanly woman takes to it as a duck to water, 
and that every task connected with it has an enno- 
bling influence upon female character. Then they will, 
almost with one accord, turn round and elevate their 
noses at the woman who performs these tasks for 
hire. Since the work itself is elevating, it must be 
the doing it for others that is degrading, or perhaps 
it is too sacred a task to be done for a pecuniary 
consideration. But in that case, every one should 
do it for herself. For one woman to hire work done 
which is pre-eminently important and decides the well 
or ill-being of all dearest to her, then to put the doer 
of it under social ban, and anathematize her for 
not rushing with alacrity to the task—this must be 
what is sometimes called “distinctively feminine.” 
Nevertheless, it has little influence in turning the 
attention of young women of any rank to the gentle 
art of housekeeping. 

How did domestic service ever come to be con- 
sidered a menial occupation? Partly, no doubt, be- 
cause, taken in all its toilsome details, it is work 
which—the homilists to young ladies to the con- 
trary—no one likes to do for herself. Many shift 
the responsibility in order to free themselves for 
broader duties; many others merely to get out of it— 
keep their hands clean—be indolent. While these have 
an unquestioned right to spend their money in this 
way, the fact does not tend to make housework an 
honored or sought-after vocation. Personal service, 
direct attention to the bodily wants of other people, 
should not, doubtless, carry with it any social stigina; 
but it does: and so long as it does, the employer 
must be the chief sufferer. The house-mistress can 
find no machine to take the place of the girl. 

The thing that turns the most desirable “girls” 
against domestic occupations is the social ostracism. 
Whoever touches the self-esteem of an American 
woman—and foreigners become Americanized with 
amazing rapidity these days—touches the apple of 
her eye. The very name, “servant,” is a _ thing 
at which many a girl shies. Servants are we ali 
in some sense. Few object to being called servants 
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of the public, servants of the State, servants of God,— 
ay, even servants of Mammon, so that the wage 
go with the service. But to be the servant of a 
family—that is another matter. It is not so pre- 
posterous that the American home and the American 
digestion should be wrecked on the reef of a name. 
Wiser personages than the average domestic have 
been known to push to the verge of bloodshed a con- 
troversy on a word. “ ‘Impossible’ is not French,” 
declared Napoleon. The word “servant,” in a menial 
sense, is not good “United States.” 

Certain evils can hardly be corrected while human 
nature is what it is. The domestic has constantly 
before her eyes the contrast between her life and 
It is a 


too keenly felt recognition of social distinctions at 


the life of that other woman, her employer. 


short range ;—distinctions which the increase of luxury 
among her employers tends to emphasize. Then, too, 
authority in one woman was ever hateful to another 
woman. Even rather advanced women workers are 
often, like Frieda, hereditarily imbued with the idea 
that authority belongs of right to the male, but resent 
its manifestation in one of their own sex. 

‘If conditions are to be in any degree ameliorated, 
it would seem to be but right that the employer should 
stoop from the height of her presumably greater 
culture and good breeding to make the advances. 
The golden rule is better than the iron one, though 
generally considered too fine for daily use. When 
one comes to think of it, the richer people are tne 
better they cam afford to use it. And the beauty of it 
is that, being a good rule, it usually works both ways. 
The girl must be depraved indeed who will not be 
faithful to an employer who regards her employes 
as women with like passions as herself, and puts them 
upon their honor. 

The problem is one which individual character will 
go farther to solve than any guild. The writer has 
in mind a case in which a bright American girl was 
employed for general housework by the wife of a 
Western college professor. This lady was so de- 
lighted with her housemaid’s interest in church work 
that she gave her all possible time for it, and more- 
over encouraged her to go with the family to lectures 
and entertainments, providing her with tickets for 
the same. The professor’s wife had the undoubted 
advantage of the democratic freedom of the West, 
a scholastic environment and a small salary. Also, 
this girl was exceptionally bright and of good appear- 
ance. But one feels that this lady has the key to the 
domestic problem; that even with an ignorant, care- 
less serving woman, she would have had some magic 
to charm away carelessness and almost ignorance. 

In marked contrast to this is another well authenti- 
cated instance in which a gifted young lady chose 
housework—against her family’s wishes—as a_ step- 
ping stone to an education. She is now, by the way, 
filling a well-salaried position as teacher. It is strange 
that she of all others should encounter a phase of 
the “servant girl question” quite too disreputable for 
Miss Pettingill to give any but passing notice, yet 
which is but too common if modern newspaper wit 
is any commentary at all upon modern life. This 
young lady was driven from her situation by the 
overweening attentions of a masculine member of her 
employer’s family,—not, however, the master of the 
house. 

The appearance and manner of this young woman 
proclaimed her a lady; but the testimony of her 
calling was against her, and overbalanced all the rest. 

“The poor in a loomp is bad” is not a New 
World theory. We shall scarcely elevate any vocation 
by “loomping” its individuals in any such summary 
manner. Evolution progresses by the survival—or the 
recognition and preference—of the fittest. 
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The Mirror 
A German Opinion of American Men and Women 


By R. von Appiano 


German novelist of note, died on his estate in 


S EVERAL weeks ago Wilhelm von Polenz, a become unsettled, and, like Ibsen’s Lady of the Sea, 


Silesia. Shortly before his death his latest 
work, “Das Land der Zukunft” (The Land of the 
Future), was published. It is the fruit of four 
months’ travel in the United States in 1902. For 
years it had been this writer’s keenest wish to pay a 
visit to the New World, and to make himself per- 
sonally acquainted with its wonders and its people, 
their habits and customs. His journey was, there- 
fore, well prepared, and he made a thorough study 
of “The Land of the Future.” His remarks disclose 
the man of ripe experience and acute observation. 
What he has to say about the women and the men 
of this country may be of interest to some. Whether 
his judgment is correct, we leave to our readers to 
decide for themselves from the following extract: 

“ .......To the man from abroad American wom- 
en, at first, appear to invite approach, and yet it is 
well known, that, in reality, they are rather reserved. 
In flirtation and love of pleasure they go to the ex- 
treme, but they know well how to check their tempera- 
ment just before reaching the fatal brink. Their 
features mirror a subtle soul, open to everything 
beautiful, while their bodies indicate sensuousness and 
vigorous animal strength. They are matter-of-fact 
and prosaic, mystic and fanciful, all in one; they unite 
the refinement of the society-woman with the solidity 
of the house-wife in a most peculiar combination. On 
many occasions they reveal breadth and freedom 
of conception, and yet, they are crammed with super- 
stitions and delusions, and are only too easily mystified 
and humbugged. With apparently liberal views they 
profess extra-conservative opinions in social matters, 
and, in spite of a democratic constitution, they are 
ogling aristocracy. In public life they are indepen- 
dent, and believe that they themselves are able to de- 
cide their fate in the struggle for emancipation and 
woman’s rights; in truth, they cannot cast loose from 
man, be their demeanor ever so self-confident As 
soon as they overstep the limits of their nature, they 


*Tis Folly to Be Wise 


“No, I never seen him. Did you?” 

N “No. I wuz goin’ to, but Jim he took me 
to a dance instead. They played the grandest two-step. 
It was ‘Annie Ona.’ Jevver hear it?” 

“No, but I heard ‘High Water.’ ” 

“‘Annie Ona’s’ a companion to that. The same 
man wrote ’em both.” 

“Atween theater and dancin’ I could jis’ go crazy.” 

“IT don’ know why they ever called that play ‘East 
Linny’ for, d’you?” 

“Ain’t that jis’ a gran’ play? I seen it three times, 
and ev’ry time I ’most bellered my eyes out.” 

“I used to like James K. Hatchet till he got 
married to May Manning.” 

“I did, too. But ain’t his inishinals J. J.?” 
“Oh, you’re thinkin’ of Corbin, the prize-fighter— 
James J.. Corbin.” 
“Oh, yes. Jevver see E. H. Northern?” 
“What ’d he play? I don’t remember.” 
“In the King’s Palace,’ wasn’t it?” 
“Oh, no. Violet Allen played that.” 
“Oh, yes; of course she did. D’you read much?” 


«Js. see Max Elliott in ‘The On’y Way?” 


rush after everything which tempts and attracts. 

“More than anything else the women make it evi- 
dent that a new race is forming in the United States, 
different from all the peoples of the globe. Nobody 
will ever mistake an American woman for an English- 
woman or a Frenchwoman or a German woman. She 
has developed decidedly typical traits in her outward 
appearance, in her walk, her carriage, her speech, her 
toilet. To-day no other woman on earth under- 
stands how to dress herself so becomingly. Sport, 
scrupulous cleanliness and exercise in the open air have 
strengthened her body. All triumphant qualities of 
the sex are strongly developed in her. But, on tne 
other hand, the unrest of life, the exertions of socie- 
ty or of study have left traces of nervosity and even 
of ennui on her features. 

“Femininity in its manifold versatility brings color 
and diversity into the monotony of American society- 
life. The men, in their swallow-tails, whose luster- 
less black is never relieved by a uniform or some mark 
of rank, display their prosaic business-character but 
too plainly. The normal American is a business man; 
he even treats politics from a business standpoint. 
Science is of interest to him only if some practical re- 
sults may be achieved by its help. He is inclined to 
mistake his newspaper for literature. He cultivates 
art chiefly as a collector. All the finer shades are 
missing in the male world. American men are often 
excellent company; but in the long run, they produce 
the same impression as the American newspaper. If 
you nave read about a hundred of them, you find out 
that they all tell the same thing. 

“Here is the great future mission of the American 
woman. She must not stop at merely endowing her- 
self and developing her own talents; she must also 
help to refine the man, she must lead him to the treas- 
ures of culture in science and art which, in their high- 
est sense, have as yet not been unlocked for this na- 
tion. She must drag him out of his one-sidedness 
and teach him how to live a life of full value.......” 


By Albert J. Klinck 


“Oh, quite a bit. I read ‘Mrs. Wiggins in Her 
Cabbage Patch.’” 

“Jevver read the equal—‘Lovely Mary?’” 

“No. Is it out? I mus’ git it.” 

“I’m readin’ Libby Jean Laury’s last.” 

“Ain't she jis’ gran’ ?” 

“Yes, indeed. I finished Mary J. Clay’s ‘English 
Orphants’ the other day. 

“Jevver read ‘Richard Carver?’ ” 

“Let’s see—did the same woman write that that 
wrote ‘Dora Haddon from Vernon Hall?’ ” 

“I don’t know, but I think so. I never bother ‘bout 
who writes the books. It’s so significant.” 

“It is so. Jevver see Nat Elliott and Maxon Goud- 
win in ‘Our Twenty-first Birthday?’ ” 

“No, but I seen Annie Hobbs in ‘Miss Russell.’ An’ 
when it comes to N’York I’m goin’ to see ‘The Fading 
Light.’ That’s from a book by Barnard Kipling. Jev- 
ver read his pome, ‘The Hag?” 

“Is that the one about the—the switch?” 

“The what?” 

“The switch. Don’t it begin, ‘A rag, a bone an’ a 
switch?” 


It was awful sad.” 


“No, not a switch. ‘It’s on’y a rag, a bone, an’ 
bunch o’ hair’-—don’t you remember how it goes 2” 

“I thought it wuz somethin’ like that. Oh, there 
goes Hortense. I want to see her about somethin’ 
Goo’-by.” 

“Goo’-by.”—From Life. 

oe oh ah ole 
THE PANAMA AFFAIR 


BY FRANCIS A. HOUSE. 


OWN there, on the sinuous isthmus of Darien, 
E) in the languorous land of manana, a ney 
nation has latterly leaped into precarious be- 
ing and still more precarious fame. 
the Republic of Panama and strives assiduously to 
obtain full recognition and standing as a worthy, hon- 
orable member of the family of nations. The ip- 
triguing “patriots” who brought it forth gravely assure 
us that there was as much justification for their bold 
coup d'etat as there was for that precipitated by the 
famous Philadelphia junta on July the Fourth, 1776. 
They would have us believe that their government 
has ample, convincing raison d’étre, that it is based 
solely and entirely upon the sovereign will and de- 
mands of a little more than one million heterogeneous 
people. 

What are the facts in this latest and, we may add, 
fateful instance of a Latin revolution in Central 
America? According to the explanatory sophisms of 
the Washington administration, the Panama insurrec- 
tion was the logical outcome of Colombian treachery, 


It styles itself 


stupidity and rapacity and the only means whereby 
the inhabitants of a neglected province could ap- 
proach to anything like self-government and economic 
and social improvement. This sounds or reads very 
well, but must, unfortunately, be regarded as merely 
another addition to the already imposing array of 
“glittering generalities.” For does not every intelli- 
gent person at all conversant with the amazing affair 
know full well that there never would have been a 
Republic of Panama if a scheming and sorely baffled 
clique had not realized the necessity of immediate, des- 
perate action, having for its prime motive its anxiety 
to be rid of a bad bargain in shape of a half-finished, 
decaying canal? The government at Bogota had de- 
clined to propose a canal treaty differing in several 
essentials from that originally submitted for its ap- 
proval. The insinuation made by some press corres- 
pondents that corrupt influences were at work in 
Bogota to defeat the Hay-Herran treaty need not 
be considered here, because it does not bear upon 
the moral merits or international legal aspect of the 
case. 

From what has since develoned, the following 
conclusions may safely be drawn, namely, that the 
unscrupulous coterie of speculators, politicians, cot- 
tractors, promoters and adventurers which constitute 
the dominating, oligarchic caste at Panama, did cor 
sider its selfish, well-laid plans in connection with 
the canal seriously endangered by the procrasiinating 
attitude adopted by the Colombian government; that 
it had been given open assurance, or stron’ reasvull 
to believe, that the Washington administration would 
welcome any high-handed political action guaranteeing 
quick ratification of the canal treaty reject:d 4t 
Bogota and establish an effective de facto protectorate 
over any government at Panama that might be estab- 
lished as the result of revolutionary movement. 

That the conspirators had been ‘correctly informed 


‘regarding the intentions and attitude of the America! 


Government was satisfactorily proved by the indis- 
creet precipitousness displayed by Mr. John Hay in 
recognizing the new Republic. All international prece- 
dents, all solemn promises and guarantees in our trea- 
ties with helpless Colombia were violated with cynical 
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‘difference, With a but ill-disguised cynicism well 


f a Machiavelli and Metternich. No sooner 
proclamation been made at Panama of the 
cuccess of the opera bouffe insurrection than Mr. 
iver, the American consul, apprised the provisionary 
“eyndicate” government that it had secured full 
recognition at Washington. With the intention, un- 
joubtedly, of giving more tangible and serviceable 
proof of the cordial good-will of the United States 
Government, our naval commanders at Panama and 
Colon were ordered to frustrate all forcible attempts 
on the part of Colombia at reconquering its revolted 


worthy ‘ 
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province, 
Colombia has since protested, but in vain. It 


has sent emissaries of peace to Panama and Wash- 
ington, who were received with chilling courtesy and 
failed of accomplishing anything. In the meanwhile, 
the new canal treaty had been drawn up and ratified 
by the obliging Panamese, who did not balk at giving 
us concessions decidedly more advantageous than those 
incorporated in the original treaty. At this writing, 
it is under discussion, preliminary to ratification, in 
the United States Senate. Senator Hoar, of Massa- 
chusetts, a Republican of traditional principles of na- 
tional honor and fair play to friend and foe alike, has 
caustically criticised the Government relative to its 
action in the distinctly disreputable affair, and asked 
for full data bearing upon its relations to the Panama 
conspirators, but his voice will remain unheeded in 
the Capitoline wilderness of greed and opportunism. 
The majority of the Senate may be relied upon to 
accept and respect the fait accompli, to console itself 
with the grimly facile gospel of imperialism, with 


The Crisis in Representative Government 


The following is an address delivered by Mr. Fred- 
erick N. Judson of St. Louis, before a convocation at 
the State University, Columbia, Mo., on October 16 


last: 
A T the next general election in Missouri, Novem- 
ber, 1904, the people of the State are to vote on 
a pending constitutional amendment introducing the 
Initiative and Referendum, substituting, or rather, be- 
ginning the substitution, of direct government by the 
people for our representative government. Thus 
while we are still celebrating the centennial of the in- 
troduction of representative government into the 
Louisiana Territory, we shall vote on the question of 
whether that form of government is, in fact, a failure. 
The issue thus presented may, therefore, be rightfully 
said to mark a “Crisis in Representative Government.” 
lhe distinction between a representative. Republic 
pure Democracy is familiar, and it was 
especially emphasized in the discussions in the 
lederalist prior to the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, Thus Mr. Madison says: “The true dis- 
tinction is that in a Democracy the people meet and 
exercise the government in person; in a Republic, 
they assemble and administer it by their represeuta- 
‘ives and agents.” It is said by a recent advocate 
of direct legislation through the Initiative and Refer- 
endum: “The difference between a representative gov- 
“rnment and a Democracy is radical. The difference 
lies in the location of the sovereignty. The citizens 
who assign the law-making power to officials surrender 
'n a body their collective sovereignty. * * * When 


ihe. Sovereignty rests permanently with the citizenship, 
‘heir platforms and government differ ‘essentially from 
‘ Tepresentative government.” 

i Representative government, as we understand it, 
delewan, the sovereign power of legislation is wholly 
clegated to deputies elected by the people, is compara- 
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The Mirror 


unctuous, self-complacent reflections upon “the white 
man’s burden.” 

The thing has been done. 
not a theory, that confronts tis; so what are you 
going to do about it? We may have wronged Colombia, 
broken treaty pledges and acted not a whit less repre- 
hensively than Russia did in Manchuria and England 
in South Africa, but, (and this is worth more than all 
such nebulous nonsense as international morality) we 
have gained an isthmian canal and shown those half- 
breed Latins that we won’t stand for any foolish sen- 
timentalism about sovereign rights and political ethics 
in a plain, cold business proposition. 

The part we took in the Panama coup will have 
most important, far-reaching consequences. It will 
create a suspicious, hostile feeling towards us in 
Central and South America; it will prevent us in 
future from protesting. with a clear conscience, and 
without fear of encountering distrust or sneers, against 
the spoliation of weak nations, and will surely compel 
us to give still more vigorous and more practical, if 
embarrassing, endorsement of our national faith in 
the broad, flexible doctrine laid down, in 1895, by 
Mr, Richard Olney, then Secretary of State under 
President Cleveland, that “our fiat is law” all over 
this Western hemisphere. 

That the Roosevelt administration will worry much 
over the voluminous censure’ which it has drawn 
upon itself for having consented to be an accomplice 
in the Panama revolutionary burlesque is very doubt- 
ful. It will endeavor to justify itself on the con- 
venient, well-trodden grounds of national needs, or 
“manifest destiny,” of imperious, invincible raisons 


It is a condition, and 
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tively of modern origin. It was pointed out in the 
63d Federalist (ascribed to both Hamilton and 
Madison), that the principle of representation was not 
unknown to the ancients, as we find instances of of- 
ficials elected by the people, and that the true distinc- 
tion between the ancient governments and the Ameri- 
can government lay in the total exclusion of the people 
in their collective capacity from any share in the gov- 
ernment. They lay stress upon the advantage of an 
extensive territory in a representative government, 
saying that it cannot be believed that any form of 
representative government could have existed 
within the narrow limits. occupied by the de- 
mocracies of Greece. Representation was, there- 
fore, deemed by the founders of our government 
to be the only means by which popular government 
could be maintained over any extended territory. This 
was the view of Mr. Jefferson, who thought that a 
New England town meeting was the nearest approach 
to a true popular government, but he doubted wheth- 
er it would be practicable beyond the limits of a New 
England township. It has been said that the germ 
of representative institutions was inherent in the Teu- 
tonic race and fructified whenever circumstances fa- 
vored its growth. 

Representative government was thus established 
in our Federal Constitution, and substantially the same 
system, that is, the same framework of government, 
an executive with a bicameral legislature, was followed 
in the successive State Constitutions, the sovereign 
power of legislation, though thus delegated, being 
limited and defined by written constitutions. This 
basis of American constitutional law has been adopted 
in all the States. © 


Democratic Tendencies Illustrated in the Constitutional 
History of Missouri, 


The Democratic tendencies which have so distinct- 
ly marked the constitutiorial development of our coun- 
try since the adoption of the federal constitution are 
familiar to all. The suffrage which was limited in 
some of the States has been extended so that it has 
become substantially universal in all the States, bar- 
ring the reactionary tendencies for local reasons in re- 
cent years in some of the Southern States. Judges, 
who were first appointed, have been made elective in 
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d’état. It may advance the excusatory plea that the 
future will certainly put the stamp of approval upon 
its actions, just as subsequent events justified President 
Polk’s morally indefensible provocation of war with 
Mexico. 

We needed the canal. That, in the perversely 
though practically reasoning minds of opportunists, 
amply atones for any moral or legal wrong we may 
have done our Latin “sister republic.” We had 
to get the canal, by hook or crook; our commercialized 
civilization clamored for it, so what’s the use vexing 
your immortal soul with pusillanimous, doctrinaire 
scruples about moral rights or wrongs, which, in our 
crassly material age of Pyrrhonism, are assets out- 
worn and outlawed. 

Down the dark, deserted corridors of vanished time, 
however, we can still hear the voice of one who feared 
and suffered at Valley Forge, who, in his noble, 
splendid farewell address, set down his belief that 
“it will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no 
distant period, a great nation, to give mankind the 
magnanimous and too novel example of a_ people 
always guided by an exalted justice and benevo- 
lence,” and then asked, “Who can doubt that, in tae 
course of time and things, the fruits of such a plan 
would richly repay any temporary advantages which 
might be lost by a steady adherence to it?” But, 
then, the first President of the United States was 
only a doctrinaire, or, as District Attorney Jerome, 
of New York, knowingly assures us, merely a “grand 
faker.” Ephraim has forsaken and forgotten him, in 
burning incense to the popular idols of the present 
day. 
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By Frederick N. Judson 


nearly all the States. Constitutions are now usually 
submitted for adoption to popular vote. 

These democratic tendencies may be illustrated by 
the constitutional history of our own State and by 
the comparison between our three successive constitu- 
tions, that of 1820, of 1865 and of 1875, which is still 
in force. The first constitution, that of 1820, adopted 
by the convention called under the enabling act of 
Congress, was not submitted to the people, such sub- 
mission not being required by the enabling act, and 
an attested copy of the constitution was transmitted 
to Congress. Under this constitution there was no 
provision for amendment by popular vote, but under 
its provisions amendments were authorized to be made 
by two-thirds of each house of the General Assembly, 
ratified by two-thirds of the next succeeding General 
Assembly. A number of amendments were thus made 
during the period from 1820 to 1865, while this consti- 
tution was in force. 

The constitution of 1865 was framed by a conven- 
tion called by the General Assembly, although there 
was no authority in the constitution of 1820 providing 
for such a convention. This constitution, however, 
was submitted to a vote of the people, the constitution 
expressly providing that it should not take effect 
until adopted by the people. 

Our present constitution, that of 1875. differs rad- 
ically from the preceding, and it forcibly illustrates the 
tendency, which is marked in our recent State constitu- 
tions, of imposing detailed restraints upon the legis- 
lative power, upon the taxing and bond-issuing power 
of counties and municipalities. It also contains sig- 
nificant illustrations of the tendencies in constitutional 
development in its introduction for the first time in 
our State constitution of the principle of the referen- 
dum, that is. reference to the popular vote. Not only 
does it provide for amendments to the constitution 
itself, as did the constitution of 1865, by popular vote, 
but it’ empowers counties, municipalities and school 
districts to increase by popular vote or vote of tax- 
payers their tax rate, or to issue bonds. 

An essentially new feature in American constitu- 
tional‘ law was the authorization of cities to frame 
their own charters, which has now been exercised and 
is now enjoyed by St: Louis and Kansas City. Under 
section 26 of Article XII., the principle of the refer- 
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endum is directly applied in providing that no act of 
the General Assembly creating any bank except banks 
of deposit or discount should go into effect until sub- 
mitted to the qualified voters at the next general elec- 
tion and approved by a majority. The same principle 
is also applied to the removal of county seats, changes 
in county territory and in the provision for township 
organization. 


The Demand for the Referendum. 


These general tendencies in our constitutional devel- 
opment which are thus illustrated in our successive 
State constitutions, have been greatly intensified in 
recent years by the growing popular distrust of our 
legislatures. The increasing complexity of modern life, 
our tremendous commercial development, absorbing 
the best energies and ablest talent of our people, the 
increasing demands upon the time and attention of our 
legislative bodies of legislation affecting private inter- 
ests, and the suspicion and even the disclosures of 
jobbery and official corruption, and the vastly increased 
power of political organizations in the control of legis- 
lative actions through the caucus, thus eliminating 
discussion and stifling the individual independence of 
legislators, have all been factors in intensifying this 
popular distrust. 

This distrust of our legislatures, both State and 
municipal, has found expression not only in the detailed 
provisions of our more recent State constitutions lim- 
iting the legislative power, but has also resulted in a 
growing demand for an extension of the principle of the 
referendum, or reference to the popular vote, until in 
more recent years there is a demand to substitute direct 
legislation by the people for our system of representa- 
tive government. Mr. James Bryce, in his “American 
Commonwealth,” has a chapter entitled, “Direct Leg- 
islation by the people.’”’ This book was published in 1891, 
before the present agitation was well under way in this 
country. He comments, however, upon the increasing 
tendency to restrict legislative power by constitutional 
provisions, and says that the first appearance in mod- 
ern Europe of the scheme of direct legislation by the 
people was in the French constitution of 1793. The 
same tendencies which have been developed under our 
written constitutions in America are seen under the 
unwritten constitutions of Great Britain, where it has 
come to be understood that the House of Lords has 
the right to reject any important measure passed by the 
Commons for the purpose of forcing a dissolution of 
Parliament, that is, an appeal to the _ people. 
This, however, is an appeal through the forms of rep- 
resentative government, the people rendering their de- 
cision by the election of representatives favorable to 
their views. 

Direct legislation by the people through the initia- 
tive and referendum has been in force in Switzerland 
for a number of years, and the agitation has only re- 
cently commenced in our American States. The State 
of Oregon recently adopted the principle of referendum 
by a constitutional amendment, but I understand that 
it has not yet been put in force in that State by any 
practical application. I am informed by the Direct 
Legislative Record, the organ of the advocates of the 
Initiative and Referendum, that while the measure was 
before the legislators of several States in the legislative 
sessions of last year, Missouri is the only State in 
which it was submitted by the legislature of that year 
to the people, though it was pending in Massachusetts 
and has also been recently pending in Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, Montana, Rhode Island, Utah and North Da- 
kota; but in none of them was it passed by both houses 
of the Legislature. 


The Pending Missouri Amendment. 


We are now brought to the consideration of our 
Missouri amendment, which was submitted by the last 
General Assembly and is to be voted upon by the people 
at the next general election, November, 1904. 

This proposed amendment, which is found in the 
Session Acts of 1903, at page 280, amends section I 
of Article 1V. of the State constitution, which de- 
clares that the legislative power, subject to the limita- 
tions herein contained, shall be vested in a Senate and 
House of Representatives, to be styled the General 
Assembly of the State of Missouri. Such is the pres- 
ent constitution. The amendment thereto now pending 
provides that a number of electors in each congres- 
sional district in the State equal to ten per cent. of 
the whole number of votes therein at the last election 
for Govrnor may require any act or part of an act 
passed by the General Assembly to be referred to the 
electors at the next general election, by filing their 
signed demand with the Secretary of State not more 
than go days after adjournment. It is also declared 


that no law can become operative before that time, 
that is, the ninety days after adjournment, “except 
appropriation acts, all laws for the immediate preserva- 
tion of the public peace, health and safety; and laws 
passed by a two-thirds vote of the members elected re- 
spectively to each house and approved by the Gov- 
ernor.” This is the referendum. 


The Mirror 


The initiative is provided for by the provision that a 
number of electors in each congressional district equal 
to fifteen per cent. of the total number of votes cast 
in each congressional district at the last preceding 
general election for Governor shall have power to 
propose any law, amendment to or repeal of a law, 
and require that it be referred to the electors of the 
State, except as above stated, to be voted on at the 
next general election, provided that the election does 
not occur within ninety days after the filing of the 
petition with the Secretary of State, and the law shall 
be in effect from and after the date of the official dec- 
laration of the result of the vote, if approved by a 
majority of those voting thereon. 

Twenty per cent. in each congressional district, de- 
termined in the same manner by the last election for 
Governor, is given power to propose any amendment to 
the constitution of Missouri, requiring that the amend- 
ment be referred to the next general election. After 
providing for the verification of the signatures of the 
electors, the amendment reads: “The veto power of 
the Governor shall not be exercised as to the laws 
approved or enacted by the electors. This amendment 
shall not be construed as to deprive the General As- 
sembly of the right to pass, or any member thereof of 
the right to propose, any law or other measure, or the 
Legislature of the right to repeal any law. The en- 
acting clause of every law shall be: ‘Be it enacted by 
the People of the State of Missouri as follows:’” 

In the report of the committee on constitutional 
amendments, this last paragraph contained the follow- 
ing, in addition to the above: “Any law or part of a 
law, approved or enacted by the electors as aforesaid, 
shall not have its force, intent or purpose impaired or 
annulled by any ruling, decision or construction of 
any of the courts of this State. Neither shall any such 
law or part of a law be repealed or altered without a 
vote of the electors on the proposed repeal or altera- 
tions.” This clause does not appear in the official 
draft of the amendment as published by the Secretary 
of State in the Session Acts. I call attention to this 
omission, as in the recent discussions of the amend- 
ment by ex-Judge Sherwood and Mr. O. D. Jones 
this provision is discussed as if it were a part of tne 
amendment. As the amendment stands, therefore, it 
contains no attempt to abridge the judicial power of the 
State, and it is unnecessary to discuss what would be 
the effect of such a provision if included in the amend- 
ment and adopted by the people. 


Does the Missouri Amendment Violate the Federal 
Constitution? 


An interesting question is raised whether this 
amendment would be valid under that clause of the 
Federal Constitution, section 4 of Article IV, whereby 
the United States guarantees to every State in the 
Union a Republican form of government. The consti- 
tution does not declare what is a Republican form of 
government, nor has the full import of this clause 
ever been judicially declared. It was declared by Mr. 
Sumner to be the sleeping giant of the constitution. 
An eminent authority, ex-Judge Thomas A. Sherwood, 
in an article in the Central Law Journal (56 C. L. J., 
p. 247), holds that a Republican form of government 
is necessarily a representative government by delega- 
tion, instead of a pure Democracy, and he cites the 
definition of a representative Democracy by Mr. Mad- 
ison in the Federalist, and also Judge Cooley’s defini- 
tion. He says that “the legislative power cannot be 
halved, quartered, or in any other way subdivided; 
that a representative Democracy cannot be crossed 
with an absolute Democracy, and that the amendment 
attempts to substitute for a Republican form of gov- 
ernment something which does not come up to the 
standard of a republican form of government as under- 
stood at the time of the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution. This view is also forcibly stated by ex-Judge 
Henry W. Bond, of the Court of Appeals, in the 
Central Law Journal (56 C. L. J., p. 443). 

The contrary view is taken by Mr. O. D. Jones of 
Edina (56 C. L. J., p. 303), who says that there is 
nothing revolutionary in the Referendum, and that its 
only innovation is in relation to statutory law, as it has 
always been in use in the enactment of our Federal and 
State constitutional law. He claims that a govern- 
ment would be none the less Republican in form, 
though the legislative department should use some of 
the measures of the ancient pure democracies. 

It will, however, be time enough to determine the 
constitutional validity of this amendment when it 
shall have been adopted by the people. The Supreme 
Court of the United States in Minor vs. Haperset, 21 
Wallace, 162, said that the government of Missouri 
was Republican in form, although it denied the right of 
suffrage to women, that no particular government was 
designated as Republican in the constitution, and that 
the governments which were in force in the States at 
the time of the adoption of the Constitution were 
clearly Republican in form within the meaning of the 
term in the Constitution. 


Disappointing to Its Advocates. 


In considering the practical working of thi 
ment if adopted, and its efficiency as rgd re deat 
mitted evils and defects in our political system rs 
cannot but be impressed with the sincerity and patriotic 
earnestness of those who have been active in promot} : 
this agitation. They claim that with the adoption 7 
direct legislation our political machines would ei 
without effective use, the trade of the politician would 
be rendered undesirable and the power of monopolj 
would be ended. In their enthusiasm the a 

: Rey r- : Y say that 
direct legislation would do away with class rule rin 
rule, jobbery, extravagance, nepotism, the spoils - 
tem and every jot of the professional politicians jp. 
fluence. 

_ But these enthusiasts declare that the Proposed 
Missouri amendment is hopelessly defective, and they 
charge that it was intentionally made so in its passage 
through the General Assembly. Thus the Direct Leg- 
islative Record, of June, 1903, criticises the 
exceptions in the Missouri law, in the Provision 
that no law shall take effect until ninety 
days after adjournment, so as to give an 
opportunity for the demand for the referen. 
dum, expressly excepted all appropriations and all 
laws for the immediate preservation of the public 
peace, health and safety, and all laws passed by a two- 
thirds vote. The Legislative Record says that some of 
the referendum laws except appropriations for current 
expenses “not larger than the appropriation for the 
preceding years,” but that none make a clean sweep of 
all appropriations as does the Missouri amendment. 
The provision that laws passed by a two-thirds vote 
shall be excepted, points out an easy method of defeat- 
ing the application of the amendment, if two-thirds 
of the Legislature are so disposed. 

It is claimed as to these exceptions in the law that 
the laws embraced in these exceptions are not exempt 
from the referendum, even if in effect long before the 
vote, as by implication they will be subject to repeal 
by vote of the people. 

An interesting inquiry is suggested whether any 
laws can be passed by the General Assembly under our 
constitutional restrictions which are not included in the 
classification of appropriations for the support of the 
State government or for the immediate preservation 
of the public peace, health and safety. May it not be 
contended that the words “peace, health and safety” of 
the public exhaust the scope of legislative power? 

But the severest criticism and dissatisfaction of the 
referendum advocates is with the percentage of the 
popular vote required for the exercise of both the 
initiative and referendum. Thus the legislative refer- 
endum requires ten per cent. in all congressional dis- 
tricts, of the last vote for Governor. At the election 
of 1900 the total vote in the several congressional dis- 
tricts, while the exercise of the initiative would require 
from the total aggregate for Governor, varied from 
35,654 in the Ninth District to 52,489 in the Fifth Dis- 
trict. As the average vote in a congressional district 
is some 40,000, the exercise of the referendum would 
require the written demand of some 64,000 voters, at 
least 4,000 in each of the sixteen congressional dis- 
tricts, while the exercise of the initiative would requre 
some 96,000 voters, at least 6,000 in each congressional 
district; while the constitutional amendment would 
require an aggregate of 128,000 voters, with 8,000 in 
each congressional district. The advocates who pro- 
posed this system wanted only five per cent. of the 
voters for the initiative and ten per cent. for the refer- 
endum, without any limitation to congressional dis- 
tricts. The Legislative Record, from which I have 
quoged, says that this last percentage clause is “devil- 
is 


The appeal for aid made by the Direct Legislative 
League of Missouri, asking help from those who sym- 
pathize with them over the country to promote the 
agitation of this movement, says that although the 
amendment has unreasonable restrictions and “is made 
as nearly inoperative as the Legislature dared, with 
its high percentage of restrictions,” it was important 
to carry it, “because when once adopted they could 
turn to the people themselves and reduce the pe!- 
centage without depending on any Legislature.” 


The Practical Inefficiency of the Remedy. 


The amendment is thus admitted by its advocates 
to be practically inoperative for the purpose designed; 
and it is clear that if adopted very serious questions 
of construction must be determined. But apart from 
any such questions, the isswe involved in its subms- 
sion is a very grave one, because its adoption is de- 
manded by the advocates of direct legislation as an 
entering wedge, as they say, to substitute the direct 
rule of the people for our present system of repres¢ti- 
tative government. We must, therefore, consider the 
effectiveness of the remedy for the admitted evils in 
our body politic, assuming this remedy to be perfected 
as proposed by its advocates. Will a higher political 
life, a more intelligent interest in public questions, than 
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‘; manifested in the present election of representatives 


be thereby secured ? 
We are not without an illustrative experience on 


this very matter. We are told that we now have the 
referendum in our constitutional amendments in the 
State and in our charter amendments in the cities. 
Thus at the election of 1900 the aggregate vote for 
President in Missouri was 683,656, and that for Gov- 
ernor 684,284. _ At the same election were submitted 
seven constitutional amendments of the very gravest 
importance. One made information a concurrent rem- 
edy with indictment in criminal procedure; another 
provided for a- three-fourths verdict of the jury in 
civil cases; a radical change was made in the assess- 
ment of mortgaged property, and two amendments 
authorizing bond issues for the World’s Fair aroused 
special organized effort. The largest vote was on the 
World’s Fair amendment, 344,400, about fifty per 
cent. of the total vote for President and Governor, 
while the other amendments varied from 260,000 to 
270,000, about forty per cent. 

At the St. Louis general election of 1902, neither 
presidential electors nor Governor were voted for, 
but only Justice of the Supreme Court and other State 
officers. The total vote for Judge of the Supreme 
Court was 515,684. At the same election eight consti- 
tutional amendments were voted for. One of these, 
that relating to the State school fund certificates, 
aroused active partisan feeling, yet the total vote upon 
it was only 230,275. The vote on the other amend- 
ments relating to the taxing power of the cities and 
counties ran much less, varying from 180,000 to 
200,000, ‘ 

Still more significant is the contrast between the 
vote on the city charter amendments in St. Louis as 
compared with the total vote. Thus in_ the 
presidential election in 1896 the total vote of St. Louis 
was 117,094. The total vote at the election for Mayor 
in 1897 was 81,482, while at the special election on 
charter amendments, held July 12, 1898, the total vote 
was 43,310. At the St. Louis city election for Mayor, 
April 2, 1901, the total vote was 110,783. The library 
tax amendment was voted on at the same election, a 
very active popular campaign was made, and the total 
vote thereon was 83,829. The vote at the special char- 
ter election held October 1, 1901, was 57,339, while 
at the charter election of June 23, 1903, authorizing 
bond issues by the city, the total vote was 21,702. 

Other States and cities have had the same exper- 
ience. Public indifference is uniformly manifested when 
public measures are at issue, and not the personality of 
contending candidates. A very notable illustration 
of the difficulty of securing popular interest on matters 
of important constitutional amendments was a re- 
cent election held in New Jersey, where only some 
17,000 votes were cast out of a total registered vote of 
over 360,000. 

The evidence is thus overwhelming that it is im- 
possible to arouse public interest in voting on public 
measures to the extent that we can arouse it in deciding 
between rival candidates for office. When measures, 


-however important, are submitted, it is comparatively 


a small portion of the people which votes upon them. 
Would not this apathy and indifference so pronounced 
now in cases of constitutional and charter amendments, 
be vastly increased if the reference extended to the 
details of legislation? It may be said that this popular 
inertia will be overcome by the press and the modern 
facilities for inter-communication. But we have had 
all these agencies operating in the illustrations above 
given, and they have been ineffective. 


Public Apathy as a Conservative Force. 


This indifference of the public may be discouraging 
to enthusiasts who anticipate great reforms and politi- 
cal progress through direct legislative action by the 
people. Sir Henry Maine, in his “Popular Govern- 
ment” says, that the working of direct legislation under 
the Initiative and Referendum in Switzerland, has 
been distinctly conservative, and has tended to politi- 
cal stagnation, rather than to progress. This view of 
direct legislation as a conservative force is also enter- 
tained by Mr. Bryce, who says that its effect upon 
legislation is rather a bit and a bridle than a spur, and 
that while the people may be indifferent and apathetic, 
they cannot be lobbied or wheedled or bulldozed. 


Objections to the Proposed Change. 


While there may be, and doubtless is, a distinct 
value in the conservative and restraining power upon 
our legislative bodies of the limited reference to the 
people as now provided under our own constitution, 
the objections to this substitution of the Initiative and 
Referendum for representative government as now es- 
tablished, are obvious and convincing. 

First, It is inconsistent with the essential facts of 
Popular government. The details of legislation re- 
guire deliberation and discussion, and they cannot be 
left to the determination of those who cannot meet 
for discusssion. The conception of a pure democracy 
can only be realized, as was declared by the founders 
of the government, among a limited number of people 
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living in a limited territory. It would necessarily 
fail when extended over the territory of an American 
State. The people are competent to determine the 
fitness of candidates for office, as they can determine, 
by things to which they cannot be strangers and by 
facts which are obvious to sense. 
_ Second, The change is inconsistent with the essen- 
tial facts of human nature. The masses can be in- 
terested in the personality of candidates when they 
will not be interested in the details of legislation. This 
is clearly illustrated by the lack of interest shown in 
our votes upon constitutional and charter amendments 
already referred to. If the change was made, we 
should have questions decided by a very small portion 
of the people, and not by all the people From one 
end of the State to the other, we are now discussing 
the merits of rival candidates for Governor to be 
elected next year; but how many of the people are 
discussing, or have even heard of the constitutional 
amendments which are so far-reaching in their im- 
portance, even changing our form of government, and 
which are to be voted upon at the same election? 
Third, It is obvious that the necessary ef- 
fect of even a partial adoption of this system of direct 
legislation would distinctly impair the dignity and 
sense of responsibility of our Legislatures and this 
would be distinctively a public calamity. DeTocque- 
ville many years since pointed out that the subjection 
of the legislative body to the caprices of the electoral 
body was a danger threatening the perpetuity of our 
institutions. The adoption. of this system would tend 
to aggravate the very evils of which its advocates com- 
plain, as it would distinctly paralyze any efforts for the 
elevation and dignifying of our legislative bodies. 
Fourth, This system is wholly inconsistent with 
our system of constitutional law, whereunder the 
exercise of the legislative power is subject to the lim- 
itations of our written constitutions declaring the prin- 
ciples of fundamental law of the State. Under the 
theory of the initiative and referendum, every act 
voted by the people is equal in dignity with a consti- 
tutional amendment. It cannot be vetoed by the Goy- 


It 


ernor, and it takes effect as an enactment of the sover- 
eign people. It is true that the constitutional amend- 
ment, as already pointed out, now submitted to us, is 
a makeshift and does not contain the theory of direct 
legislation as proposed by its advocates. But even 
the adoption of this amendment could not but have the 
effect, if operative at all, in obscuring the distinction 
between the constitutional and legislative power. 


The True Remedy. 


We therefore conclude that, however sincere and 
earnest the advocates of this change, it is essentially 
revolutionary, and we cannot admit even as an en- 
tering wedge the substitution of an. impracticable 
democracy for the representative government founded 
by our fathers. Vain is the attempt to remedy the 
failings of popular government by abandoning the 
principles of representation which makes that govern- 
ment possible over an extended territory. At the 
same time we must admit that there is a popular dis- 
trust of our legislators, that this distrust is often well 
founded, and constitutes a grave peril requiring our 
most thoughtful consideration and our most patriotic 
endeavors for the perpetuation of free institutions. 

There is no analogy between the limited use of the 
Referendum in our Constitution and City Charter as a 
restraint upon legislative power and the proposed sub- 
stitution of direct legislation for representative gov- 
ernment. Indeed, we may concede that this restraint 
upon this legislative power may be extended, as in the 
requirement of popular approval for grants of muni- 
cipal franchises. Other reforms might be suggested, 
as in the adoption of proportional or minority repre- 
sentative government. In the last analysis, however, 
whatever our devices, we must bear in mind that pop- 
ular government cannot run itself. It can only exist 
where there is a public opinion willing to make the 
necessary sacrifices of time and trouble for its main- 
tenance. This, and this only, will maintain represen- 
tative government through this and every other crisis 
of its history.. 


Two Men, a Picture and a Pistol 


By George Homer Meyer 


ELDON threw down the paper impatiently, 
and Marston looked up with just a hint of 
question in his dark eyes. Weldon laughed, 

half apologetically. 

“One gets so out of patience with botchwork,” he 
said. “I was reading that Heterick case. If I 
wanted to commit suicide I’d do the job neatly—or not 
at all.” 

“Doubtless—but I’m afraid we'll have to take your 
word for it.” 

“Well, rather—especially’—and as Weldon broke 
off he turned, half unconsciously but wholly lovingly, 
to the beautiful photographed face resting on the li- 
brary table before him. 

Marston looked, too, and his eyes grew strange, 
while the drooping mustache which hid his mouth 
seemed suddenly to press closely down upon the rigid 
chin beneath. Then Weldon spoke again, half jest- 
ing, half serious: 

“There is no excuse for such work as this. The 
man who deliberately plans suicide knows that he is 
preparing for his last act on earth. If he has never 
been careful before, he should be so then. But look 
at Heterick! A note of explanation which leaves ev- 
erything at sea—and the wretched bungle of the deed 
itself.” 

“You would do better, doubtless.” 

There was just a hint of sarcasm in the tone, and 
Weldon recognized and laughed over it in his own 
merry way. 

“To be sure,” he said. 

“Well?” 

“T would write a good-bye note short and to the 
point—one that even the stupidest could understand.” 

“Ah, yes—as for instance?” 

Weldon smiled—hesitated—then laughed 
and drew a pencil and pad toward him. 

“Wait,” he said. 


“To begin with—” 


aloud 


For a moment he wrote rapidly, smiling as he did 
so. Then he pushed the pad across the table. Mars- 
ton picked it up curiously, and read aloud: 

“To Whom It May Concern: This is my own deed, 
for which no one is to blame but myself. There are 
times when even to those seemingly most fortunate life 
grows tiresome. “Albert Weldon.” 

Marston smiled faintly. 

“It doesn’t seem to explain much,” he suggested. 

“Well, no. But at least it would bar suspicion from 
those who might profit by my death.” 

“Ye—s, that is true, perhaps. And after writ- 
ing—” 

“After writing,” said Weldon, opening his drawer 
with a flourish—“after writing would come—this!” 

“For heaven’s sake, Weldon!” said Marston, reach- 
ing forward and wresting the pistol from the other's 
grasp. Again Weldon’s merry laugh rang out. 

“Upon my word!” he said. “One would have 
thought you believed me in earnest.” 

“You were very careless,” said Marston. “And 
the pistol is loaded, too,” he added, and now beneath 
his dark skin appeared suddenly a strange shade of 
pallor. 

“Yes, it is loaded,” 
“but—” 

He stopped short, staring. 

Marston leaned swiftly forward. 


& 


An instant later, with the report yet ringing in his 
ears, Marston was wildly summoning the household. 
But before he uttered his first cry he had seen to it 
that the pistol lay just where it might naturally have 
dropped from Weldon’s hand. Beside it was the 
writing nad with the dead man’s message. A red 
drop had somehow fallen upon it; another stained the 
Town Talk. 


said Weldon, carelessly, 


photograph. 
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DRAMATIC 


Comparison and reminiscence were 
forced upon the auditor at the produc- 
tion of “The School for Scandal,” with 
which the Rehan-Skinner company 
opened a week’s engagement at the 
Olympic Theater Monday night. With 
the male star either is out of place, for 
he has been in the public eye constant- 
ly in excellent plays; but Ada Rehan 
had dropped away from view for several 
years. Those who came prepared to 
find the late Augustin Daly’s leading 
lady aged beyond usefulness in the de- 
lightful part of Lady Teazle were 
mightily mistaken. As if to emphasize 
that mistake, one looked with wonder- 
ment upon the inky patch placed by the 
clever actress on the right side of her 
neck, between cheek and jowl, so to 
speak. It was a daring little manceuver, 
and it proved its value. There was 
neither wrinkle nor bagginess, such as 
comes to women of a certain age, but 
the smooth, firm, round lines of youth. 
Vivacity, charm of deliverance, the light 
and springy step and the fine comedy 
methods of the Ada Rehan of former 
days were unimpaired. Comparison and 
Reminiscence shook hands over the 
footlights in behalf of Miss Rehan. 
Otis Skinner, as Charles Surface, has 
gifts of person and accomplishments 
that fitted him peculiarly for the role. 
He took all out of the part that Sheri- 
dan wrote into it. The support of the 
stars is good, the staging elaborate. In 
all, the classic revivals at the Olympic 
this week satisfy all reasonable demands 
and theater goers will do well to refresh 
themselves and their tastes with plays 
like “The Taming of the Shrew,” which 
will be given Thursday night, and at 
the special Christmas matinee and night 
performance, and “The Merchant of 
Venice” at the Saturday matinee and 
night performance. “The Sultan of 
Sulu,” with Moulan restored to his 
flesh pots by Manager Savage, will open 
at the Olympic next Sunday night. 


The New Year’s attraction at the Cen- 
tury Theater will be a return engage- 
ment of Ezra Kendall as Joe Miller, the 
Vinegar Buyer,” in which play he made 
a forcible hit last season. The piece 
is modestly described as a worthy play 
for a worthy player. Joe Miller, Mr. 
Kendall’s role, is that of a free-for-all, 
devil-may-care roaming peddler. 


Charlie Grapewin in “The Awaken- 
ing of Mr. Pipp,” is the same jolly fel- 
low in the elongated edition of his play 
as he was in the boiled-down sketch of 
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that name. His arrival at the Grand 
Opera House last Sunday was hailed by 
two full houses,who applauded Grapewin 
and his charming wife, Anna Chance, 
till they were tired bowing themselves 
off the stage. Grapewin writes all his 
own plays, and shows himself to be not 
only a good playwright, but certainly the 
best for himself, for he knows just what 
suits him. He has an excellent com- 
pany, including such talented and pretty 
women as Nellie Beaumont and Sally 
Stembler, and.Al Q. Maddox and Fred 
Wayne, as his leading male supports. 
John Kurkamp, who is Mr. Grapewin’s 
conductor, interpolates several catchy 
songs between the second and third and 
third and fourth acts. “Down in Mo- 
bile’ brought repeated applause. A 
special Christmas matinee will be given 
Friday afternoon. The play underlined 
for New Year’s week is “York State 
Folks.” 
a 


The German Stock Company will ap- 
pear to-night in Blumenthal and Kadel- 
burg’s delightful comedy, “In Bunten 
Rock,” which was given during the ear- 
lier part of the season, and is repeated 
by request. Vilma von Hohenau and 
Rudolph Horsky have the star parts in 
the play. Those who failed to see the 
former production ought not to miss the 
second, which will be the last this sea- 
son. In New York “Im Bunten Rock” 
caused a sensation at Heinrich Conried’s 
Irving Place Theater; yet it was not 
given even there until it had been seen 
in St. Louis. The Heinemann-Welb 
Stock Company will play again in In- 
dianapolis for the German Theater-Ve- 
yein on January 11. ‘Their first appear- 
ance there was an immense success. Next 
Sunday night, in accord with the merry 
Christmas time. Director Heinemann 
will stage “Ein Armes Maedel,” a farce 
which has no equal in farcedom. It 
has never been given here,and in its pro- 
duction the entire company will be en- 
gaged. Especially the singing mem- 
bers, Miss Leonie Bergere, and Hans 
Loebel, Max Agarty and Alice Jackman 
will be much in evidence. Sylvester 
nieht will be commemorated with Ky- 
ritz-Pyritz, the jolliest and most ludi- 
crous of all farces that was ever writ- 
ten. In preparation is a magnificent 
production of Offenbach’s “Orpheus in 
der Unterwelt,” which is known in 
this country as “Ornheus and Eury- 
dice,” for which the famous French com- 
poser has written the best of all his mu- 
sic. This will be an especial treat for 
Americans, who are not often favored 
with Offenbach’s opera bouffes. Beau- 
tiful new scenery is now being prepared 
for this production, which will be one 
of the most memorable of the German 
theater season. 


ob 


The Imperial Theater this week pre- 
sents “The Charity Nurse.” The scene 
is laid in New York, and has many fa- 
miliar phases. The plot, interestingly 
told throughout the play, concerns itself 
with the adventures of a blind girl, the 
daughter of a clergyman, who is lured 
from home by one of those “talent-ex- 
ploring” sharks, of which the woods are 
full in the metropolis. The pastor’s 
daughter works her way out of all the 
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Water Colors, Bronzes, 
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temptations and pitfalls which surround 
her, and finally becomes a charity nurse. 
In the last act she is restored to her 
family and the even tenor of her ways. 
The play is one of those that appeal par- 
ticularly to women, and through them 
to the male heart as well. Selma Her- 
man is an ideal representative of the 
leading rdle, which she invests with 
much sympathy and color. A special 
Christmas matinee will be given on 
Christmas Day. Next week “The Min- 
ister’s Daughter,” will be the attraction 
at the Imperial Theater. 
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The Imperial Burlesquers at the Stan- 
dard this week carry an all-star lio, 
which includes Byron and Langdon, Cliff 
Gordon, John Cain and Snitz Moore, 
Patti Carney and Edna Urlines, and a 
“Big Beauty Trust” of singers and danc- 
ers. The two musical bits are “His 
Sporty Wife,” and “Off to the Front,” 
in which all the burlesquers make merry. 
The New Year’s attraction at the Stan- 
dard will be “Merry Maidens.” 
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“Did you hear about the game worked 
on Harker in the skyscraper this morn- 
ing? Some sleek chap walked in and told 
Harker if he’d give him an umbrella 
he’d go up to the roof and come down 
holding on to the handle.” “Did he?” 
“Yes ; he came down in the elevator, and 
I guess he’s holding on to the handle 
yet.”—Philadelphia Record. 


. 


Business sense: “The P. X. & Y. is the 
most enterprising railroad in the coun- 
try.” Jumpuppe—“Why?” “They now 
run excursions and observation trains to 
the scenes of all their important wrecks.” 
—Ex. 
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choen’s “AT 
Orchestra ODEON 


All the Popular Music. 
Bell Phone, Lindell 1220. 





Dora WEEMAN. Kitty McCooe: 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 


Manicuring Parlors. 


521-522 Commercial Bldg., 
S. E. Cor. Sixth and Olive sts. 


Office Hours, 8a. m.to6p.m. Also Hair Dressing 
Formerly with Jean F. Mason. 





After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or ms St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its ap- 
pointments, its superior cuisine and 
service and refined patronage. 





MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry. 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH STREET. 
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SOCIETY 
Yale men were determined 
the Glee Club concert at the Odeon 
uesday night a success beyond all 


to 


make 


last T 


other events of this kind, and they suc- 
ceeded admirably. A more brilliant, 
beautiful and enthusiastic audience nev- 


er before filled the Odeon. James W. 
Reynolds, the local manager of the con- 
+ and former president of the club, 
covered himself with glory in his prep- 
arations of the affair. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Meier, of Del- 
mar boulevard, whose son, Duncan 
Meier, is a member of the Club, enter- 
tained with a dinner a number of Yale 
men before the concert, and after it 
came the magnificent ball given by Mrs. 
William H. Scudder at the palatial 
Cupples residence. The Yale men 
were never more gorgeously treated. 

The engagement is announced of Miss 
Janet Lee, eldest daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. William H. Lee, of Vandeventer 
place, to Captain Edward Carter,-U. S. 
Artillery, with headquarters at Fort 
rotten, N. Y. Capt. Carter is the 
holiday guest of Mr. and Mrs. Lee. 

Another engagement in exclusive so- 
ciety is that of Miss Mary Tracy and 
Captain Henry S. Wygant, U. S. A. 
Miss Tracy is a cousin of Mrs. John 


cert 


O'Fallon Delaney, with whom = she 
makes her home. Capt. Wygant is 
stationed at Fort Leavenworth. No 


date has been set for the wedding, but 
the Cantain will be here during the hol- 
idays, the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Dela- 
ney. 

An engagement which was announced 
from Chicago last week, is that of Miss 
Carrie Fay Warren and Mr. «Robert 
Law. Miss Warren is a daughter of 
the late Andrew Warren, and the pres- 
ent Mrs. Fred Wann. ‘The marriage 
will take place in January at Chicago. 

St. Louis society was somewhat sur- 
prised by the announcement of the mar- 
riage of Miss Lucy Duncan, of St. 
Louis, and Mr. John Rogers, of Balti- 
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Holiday Gifts 


Toilet Articles, 
Manicure Pieces, 
Desk Pieces, 

Spoons and Bon Bon 


Sterling 
Silver 


Dishes. Hat Pins and 
Brooches. 
Rich Cut Glass. Fine Leather 


Goods. Latest Novelties in Sta- : 
tionery. Newest designs in Bronze = 
and Marble Statuary. Solid Gold and 
Plated Jewelry. Fan and Muff 
Chains. Fancy mounted Combs. = 
Poker sets and Smokers’ sets. Collar 
and Cuff Boxes. Imported and Do- 
mestic Novelties of every description. 
Lamps, Pictures and _Bric-a-Brac. 

An endless variety of articles suit- 
able for Christmas presents for men, 
women and children. 


ol2 Locust . Sf. 
THE ONLY EXCLUSIVE NOVELTY 
HOUSE IN ST. LOUIS. 
PHONE MAIN 676 A. 
MAIL ORDERS PILLED PROMPTLY. i 











more. The young people met at.a 
house party in Louisville, given by 
Miss Duncan’s uncle, and decided to 
be married at once, though their engage- 
ment was tacitly understood among 
their friends. 

Many felicitations were showered up- 
on Miss Georgia Walker, daughter of 
Mrs. S. A. Walker, of Cabanne, and 
Mr. Ralph Redpath Richardson, of 
Kansas City, whose marriage was the 
society event of Tuesday, celebrated at 
the bride’s home. Mr. Richardson is 
a graduate of Yale. He was attended 


by Messrs. Frank Richardson and Her- 
bert McCauley, of Chicago. The 
bride’s attendants were Misses Flor- 


ence Willis, of Columbia, Mo., Lou Tar- 
ry, of St. Joseph, Frances Paddock, of 
Springfield and Jessie Walker of St. Jo- 
seph. 

The first cotillion which will be given 
by the Women’s Club in their new ball 
yoom is set for January 18. It will be 
the swellest function of its kind ever 
given in St. Louis. 

Mrs. William Bagnell’s | children’s 
party on Tuesday in honor of her little 
daughter, was a smart event in the ju- 
venile world. 

This will be followed to-night by the 
Christmas eve party which Mrs. George 
Allen will give for her daughter, Isa- 
bel, and her school girl friends. 

Mrs. Eben Richards, of Vandeven- 
ter place, has secured a home in Tuxe- 
do, New York, the swell residence sec- 
tion of the metropolis. She will spend 
the winter there with her father, Mr. H. 
Clay Pierce, whom business interests 
will keep in the East most of the time. 

Miss Viola Pierce, youngest daugh- 
ter of H. Clay Pierce, is at a fashiona- 
ble finishing school in Paris, France, 
from which she will return next sum- 
mer. 

Miss Hermine Gratz’s ball at Mah- 
ler’s, will be the fashionable event of 
New Years Eve. 
Miss Gratz by her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ben F. Gratz. 

Mrs. E. G. Tutt’s Christmas Day tea, 
in honor of her young daughter, Miss 
Edwina Tutt, will bring out both the 
older and younger set of St. Louis’ 
fashionables. 

Mrs. Heister Clymer gives a recep- 
tion New Year’s Day for Miss Hen- 
rietta Von Schrader and Miss Alicia 
Chambers. This will be one of the 
elegant affairs with which the New 
Year is ushered in. 

The Gold Braid Brigade, which will 
shine in St. Louis during the winter, 
will be headed by Major-General John 
C. Bates,, whose arrival is scheduled 
for the next few days. 

St. Nicholas Hotel Ladies’ Restaurant 
and private dining rooms reopened for 
the season newly and beautifully deco- 
rated and furnished. Special arrange- 
ments made for theater parties. 

hb hb 

Wallace—I see women get seats in 
the crowded cars these days—must be a 
lot of strangers in the city. Douglass— 
Oh, no, that’s not the reason. Most of 
the men are wearing Swope’s _ slioes, 
and that makes standing easy, and the 
men folks feel generously good. Better 
fix yourself up, old man. The store is 
at 311 North Broadway. 
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We are now ready to show the Grandest Display of 


ARTISTIC DIAMOND 
AND GOLD JEWELRY 


And an Exclusive Assortment of Strictly High-Class 
Art Goods and Sterling Silverwares. 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co. 


Seventh Street at Locust. 


wf Come Early. No Trouble to Show Goods. # 


















AN ACCEPTABLE AND 
USEFUL GIFT— 


SILK 


UMBRELLA 
OR 
CANE. 


All Grades 


Our Holiday Line : 
is worth seeing. = 


WE MADE THEM. 


519 
LOCUST, 


Near Sixth St. 


O80.8:0 8.0 
» 















TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
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Artistic 
Diamond Jewelry 
and ilverware. 





A. KURTZEBORN & SONS, 
310 North Sixth. 


TURKISH BATHS 


Zhe 


«~<a, 
Kingshighway and Washington 2oulevard, 


ABSOLUTELY FIJRE-PROOF. 


Accomodations for Transient or Permanent Guests. Rates No Higher Than Other First- 
Class Hotels. Strictly First-Class Service. Table D’Hote Dinners. Arrangements can be 
made for Banquets, Receptions, Weddings and Parties, Banquet and Reception Halls, Pri- 
vate Dining Parlors. Pure Water from Artesian well on Premises, All latest improvements 
and long distance telephones in each room. Three minutes walk to Forest Park—five min- 
utes walk to World’s Fair Grounds, All principal car lines within a block. 

JOHN C. KNAPP. 


ONT CH Cee eNO TNE RNEe 








Exclusively for Ladies. 
Carleton Building, 
Sixth and Olive Streets. 
F. De Donato, Prop. 








New Washington 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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SOCIETY 


Miss Harriet Fowler, one of the most 
beautiful girls in the smart set, is at 
home with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank E. Fowler, after a year’s absence 
in Europe. 

The Lenox place contingent, most ex- 
clusive and fashionable, is now aug- 
mented by Mr. and Mrs. Dave Walker, 
who have just moved into their new 
home, and Capt. and Mrs. George S. 
McGrew, who took possession of their 
elegant new residence a’ week ago. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Campbell and 
their daughter, Lois, are spending the 
Christmas holidays with Lady Leath, of 
England, Mrs. Campbell’s sister, who 
is located for the winter on her planta- 
tion at Carrollton, La. 

Lieutenant Frank Ridgeley is the 
holiday guest of his parents, Capt. and 
Mrs. Franklin L. Ridgeley. Several 
smart affairs are planned in honor of 
his visit and his recently announced en- 
gagement to Miss Marie Euston. 

Miss Pauline Kohlsaat, of Chicago, 
is the holiday guest of Mrs. Arthur 
Shepley, of Vandeventer place. 

Mrs G. W. Galbreath is entertain- 
ing Mrs. Anna Hatch, of New York, 
who will remain till after New Year. 

Mr. and Mrs. William C. Stribling 
have with them their young daughters, 
Mildred Stribling and Edwina Thorn- 
burg, for whom they will give a school 
boy and girl dance December 29. 

Miss Grace Moon’s infoimal dance 
is set for the evening of December 28. 
It will take place in the elegant Moon 
residence in Washington terrace. 

Mrs. John Humphrey Crawfcrd, ElI- 
la Beers that was, is the holiday guest 
of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. George S. 
3eers. 

Mrs. Joseph Wear’s Christmas guest 
is Miss Bessie Potter of Philadelphia. 
Miss Potter will remain with her sister 
during the entire month of January. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Miltenberger 
have at home from college their son, 
George, who is a great social favorite 
here. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lon V. Stephens will 
spend the holidays in their old home at 
Boonville, Mo., where they will enter- 
tain numerous guests. 

Mrs. John Overall is at Columbia, 
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Mo., where her mother, Mrs. Rawlins, 
is having a family reunion for the hol- 
idays. 

Miss Fontaine Jones is back from a 
several weeks’ visit in Suanee, Tenn., 
and Louisville, Ky., and Kirkwood is 
all the merrier for her presence. 

Mr. Ed Ware has gone off to Green- 
wich, Conn., for his Christmas visit. He 
will return early in January. 

General Viljeon, commander of the 
Boer army, who wrote one of the fa- 
mous books on the late war, is at the 
Southern Hotel, accompanied by Cap- 
tain Lewis of the English army. The 
General brought letters of introduction 
to Mr. Adolphus Busch, with whose 
South African representative he is on 
friendly terms. 

Mr. Theodore B. Spiering, the Chi- 
cago violinist, and family will spend 
the Christmas holidays with his moth- 
er, Mrs. Theresa Spiering, at 3928 Lin- 
dell boulevard. 

Miss J. I. Lea’s scalp treatment, mas- 
sage, shampooing; perfect and _ sanitary 
cure of the head and hair. Manicuring. 
Room 304, Century Building. 

Grand Avenue Hotel Bakery and Con- 
fectionery, Grand and Olive, most popu- 
lar transfer corner in town. While wait- 
ing for your car, supply yourself at 
headquarters of finest confections, cakes, 
rolls and all kinds of bread. Agents 
for the original Allegretti chocolate 


creams, 
eh hb 

HOAXED BY HIS OWN HOAX. 

Strangers in New York always notice 
and comment on the childlike curiosity 
of the crowds on Broadway. New York- 
ers will stop and look at anything, from 
the hoisting of a safe to the uplifting 
of a fallen horse, and they chase fire en- 
gines like boys. 

A famous incident of this sort of 
thing is related by some of the older 
bankers. When Rufus Hatch was in 
his prime there was a little restaurant 
downtown where the men of finance took 
luncheon. Hatch went in one day and 
found every table occupied. He was 
in a hurry. There seemed to be no 
chance. So he said to the man in 
charge, loud enough to be heard all over 
the small room: “Terrible accident down 
at the Battery.” 

“What?” asked the manager. 

“Full-rigged ship has just gone down 
in the channel with a lot of people on 
board.” 

There was an immediate rush for the 


door. Tables were deserted and the © 


men who were eating ran pell-mell down 
Broadway. Hatch sat down and ate a 


quiet luncheon. Then he paid his check 
and went out. The street was full of 
people running toward the Battery. 
“What’s the matter?” asked Hatch. 
“Ship gone down with a lot of people 
on board!” gasped a runner. 
“Gracious!” shouted Hatch, “is that 
so? I must see that,” and he, too, ran 
down the street, hoaxed by his own hoax. 
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Gift Books for Xmas. 


A Checked Love Affair, Ford, illus- 
trated by Fisher; The Courtship of 
Miles Standish, beautiful holiday edi- 
tion, with drawings by Christy; The 
New Gibson Book, The Weaker Sex; 
In Beauty’s Realm, C. Allen Gilbert; 
Winter, pictured by Eickemeyer, Jr.; 
and many other gift books in dainty 
bindings and rich holiday editions. Al- 
so, a fine line of juveniles, children’s 
picture books, linen and rag books, etc. 
JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive street, 
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SPOOL SILK 


Is the Strongest and Smoothest Silk Made. 


Corticelli and Brainerd & rmsirong 


WASH SILKS 
are Lustrous and Fast Colors. w Demand these Brands. 
Avoid imitations and their annoyances, 
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AN IDEAL WORLD'S FAIR HOME 


All great expositions are educators. 
Those of the past, such as the Centen- 
nial, the Paris and Chicago World’s 
Fairs, have taught the world many 
things, not the least of which is how to 
care for visitors on occasions of great 
conventions and World’s Fairs. — All 
that was learned at Chicago and Paris 
on this subject will serve to make life 
for the St. Louis visitor in 1904 much 
easier and pleasanter. In fact, the ex- 
clusive Buckingham Club has reduced 
the great question to a science and of- 
fers a plan which is the very acme of 
excellence and ease, in living. It is 
as nearly perfect in detail as could be. 
By adopting this plan responsible and 
desirable parties in the United States 
need not worry about their plans for see- 
ing the St. Louis World’s Fair, in com- 
fort and with convenience; the Bucking- 
ham has solved the problem for them. 

Its object is to secure accommoda- 
tions during the Fair, that will suit the 
tastes and desires of people of culture 
and refinement; to enable them to avoid 
the annoyance, inconvenience and dis- 
comfort of even the very best hotels 
when crowded; to locate them conven- 
iently to the Exposition grounds in 
healthful and pleasant environments; to 
protect them against the extortionist; to 
provide agreeable and desirable enter- 
tainment; to furnish reliable information 
so necessary to the visitor; to give special 
attention to the reception and care of 
members’ families on their arrival in 
St. Louis; to enable friends and rela- 
tives to be together at all times during 
their stay in the city, and to make ev- 
ery possible provision for their picasure 
and comfort while in St. Louis. 

The Buckingham Club’s home, which 
will be ready for occupancy before April 
30, 1904, is on the corner of Kings Higin- 
way and West Pine boulevard, a loca- 
tion with’ every conceivable advantage. 
It is an imposing structure of seven sto- 
ries, situated on high ground within 
ten minutes’ walk, through beautiful 
shaded avenues, of the main entrance to 
the Fair. 

To the West it overlooks the wooded 
hills of Forest Park, which provides the 
club’s guests with a magnificent lawn of 
700 acres, extending from the club build- 
ing to the World’s Fair gates. 

To the East and North is the most se- 
lect residence portion of the city. The 
building itself is fire-proof, and every 
modern convenience has been employed 
in its appointments. Its  furnis‘:ings 
and fixtures will be of a character and 
ona scale in keeping with the good taste 
of the management and members. 
_Every room in the immense and beau- 
tiful structure is an “outside” apartment, 
and all are well lighted and ventilated, 
and command a magnificent view of the 
surroundings. Many of the apartments 
have individual baths, equipped with 
porcelain tubs and other modern con- 
venience, 

On the ground floor are the offices and 
lobby, richly furnished parlors and com- 


mittee ranme. ts Er 
Be rooms, large dining-room and a 
cate, 


he advantages of the Buckingham 
over a down town location it will readily 
seen, are important. 


be In the first 


place its immediate proximity to Forest 
Park and the select residence section in- 
sures the members freedom from the 
exasperating “roar” of traffic laden 
streets and the evil effects of smoky at- 
mosphere. Members will experience no 
tedious delays incident to congested traf- 
fic on electric or steam railways or 
crowded driveways, and trips down town 
or to various points of interest in the 
city, may be made from the Bucking- 
ham without discomfort, at times of the 
day and evening when travel is light on 
the various street railways. Moreover, 
for the special convenience of members, 
there will be a system of transportation 
by automobile and tally-ho between the 
club and the Fair Grounds. 

Of all the advantages life at the club 
will afford there is none that surpasses 
the roof garden. This feature will be 
interesting to every one. ‘The entire 
roof of the club will be used for this 
purpose, and magnificently arranged. 

The panoramic view from this lofty 
vantage point is extensive, varied and 
always beautiful. On three sides stretch 
the streets and avenues of St. Louis, and 
on the fourth, out of the natural woods 
of Forest Park, rise the gilded domes 
and minarets crowning the two square 
miles of architectural splendor of the 
great World’s Fair. And think of the 
splendor of the view by night, when 
the entire Fair site with its water ef- 
fects are illuminated with myriads of 
electric lights of varying colors, and 
when the magnificent pyrotechnics, one 
of the spectacular attractions of the Ex- 
position, are displayed! From the Buck- 
ingham roof garden this magnificent 
spectacle will almost equal the celebrated 
scene of the “Alhambra by moonlight,” 
and will be well worth a trip of many 
miles. 

Not a detail that would serve to en- 
hance the comfort of members has been 
overlooked by the Buckingham man- 
agement. It will have a Bureau of In- 
formation, a most important adjunct, 
the object of which will be to supply 
and answer all questions that will neces- 
sarily be asked by strangers. Then, too, 
competent guides will be supplied to 
members who desire them in their trips 
about tie city or the Fair Grounds, and 
theater seats will be reserved in advance 
for any who may request them. 

Directions will be sent to all members 
in advance, stating just how to reach 
the club from the Union or other termi- 
nal stations. As the management will 
be assured of the standing of the mem- 
bers of the club, it will be in a position 


to extend them favors that would be* 


impracticable at a public hotel, such as 
honoring their signatures to drafts and 
checks and identifying them at banking 
houses. Ladies, alone or with children, 
coming to.the Fair unaccompanied by 
their husbands or other escort, will be 
met at the railway station and conducted 
to the club by regular attendants, en- 
gaged for that purpose. The transfer 
of baggage between the railway stations 
and the club will also be attended to by 
club employes, relieving members en- 
tirely of this always annoying detail. 
The cuisine will be thoroughly in keep- 
ing with the other excellent features of 
the Club. A competent steward and an 
experienced corps of chefs will look af- 
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And how to cook them 
economically on a 


GAS RANGE 


DEMONSTRATED DAILY BY 








Mary Lamson Clarke 
AT GAS OFFICE 
Fourth Floor (Take Elevator) 


Mornings from 10 to 11°30 o’clock. 
Afternoons from 2 to 3:30 o’clock. 


YOU ARE INVITED TO ATTEND. 


Things Good to Eat 











NO. 716 LOCUST STREET. 


The Laclede Gas Light Co. 





COOK 


WITH GAS. 











ter the wants of the members in this 
denartment. 

The membership of the Buckingham 
must necessarily be exclusive and con- 
fined to those of the highest standing. 
Applications can therefore be approved 
only when received from desirable peo- 
ple. The most practical plan for sub- 
mitting applications and one that met 
with the greatest success and gave best 
satisfaction in a former organization of 
this nature during the Columbian Expo- 
sition at Chicago, is as follows: 

Let a few of the prominent citizens of 
a community, whose reputation and 
standing can be readily established at 
the office of the club, organize a party 
from that locality and select from among 
their friends and acquaintances who may 
desire to visit the World’s Fair those 
whom they deem desirable as members. 
Then, through correspondence with the 
management of the club, arrangments 
may be made for acceptance of the en- 
tire list of applicants. 

Only a limited number of certificates 
of membership will be sold. When 
these are disposed of, there will be no 
more for sale at any price. So persons 
wishing to secure in advance the de- 
lightful accommodations of the Buck- 
ingham Club, should write at once to 
the management. 

The officers of the club, which is or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of 
Missouri, are: 

W. J. Holbrook, president; Alonzo 
Baldwin, vice-president and_ general 
manager; Cyrus P. Walbridge, second 
vice-president; George H. Blackwelder, 
treasurer; E. W. Banister, secretary. 

The directors are: Wm. K. Bixby, 
Chairman Board of Directors American 
Car and Foundry Co.; Thos. H Mc- 
Kittrick, president Hargadine-McKit- 
trick Dry Goods Co., vice-chairman of 
the Committee on Receptions and En- 
tertainments for the World’s Fair; W. 
J. Holbrook, president Holbrook-Black- 
welder Real Estate Trust Co.; Alonzo 
Baldwin, president the Royal Brush and 
Broom Co., Toledo, Ohio; Cyrus P. 


Walbridge, vice-president Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition Co., president Bus- 
iness Men’s League; E. B. Pryor, as- 
sistant to president Wabash Railroad 
Co.; E. W. Banister, attorney at law; 
George H. Blackwelder, secretary and 
treasurer Holbrook-Blackwelder Real 
Estate Trust Co. 





The million pores of the skin 
should have a chance to 
breathe fresh air as well as 
the lungs. 





gives them the opportunity. 
It is truly hygienic, as it is 
made only from pure Irish 
linen yarns. 


FOR SALE BY 
Scruggs Vandervoort and Barney 
Dry Goods Co. 


Send for samples and instructive booklet 








CHRISTMAS 
glassware to be most 


appreciated should be 


Dorflinger 
_ Glassware 


Up-to-date dealers 
keep it. See trade- 
mark label. 
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STATE POLITICS 


The “smile that will not wear off” is 
beginning to overspread the faces of can- 
didates, and prospective candidates, for 
the various State offices and for Con- 
gress, now that the time for making their 
announcements draws near. Of course, 
the active interest that is being taken in 
the canvass for the governorship has to 
some extent, obscured the contests that 
are on the tapis for the other State of- 
fices. Yet the various plums are attrac- 
tive, and there is quite an interest taken 
in the contest for the nominations. 

The number of gubernatorial candi- 
dates has not been augmented. There are 
still four in the field—Messrs. Reed, Folk, 
Gantt and Hawes. While Judge Gantt 
has not openly declared his candidacy, 
he is expected to do so soon. In the race 
itself, there is evidence of a decline in 
the Folk strength and a_ tendency 
throughout the State to support either 
Hawes, Reed or Gantt, seems to be 
spreading among the farmers, who have 
been giving the subject more conservative 
consideration. The effect of the speeches 
of Mayor Reed and Mr. Hawes has been 
to set the voters thinking on the ques- 
tion of “regularity,” especially in a Presi- 
dential year. 

Republicans who are not worried about 
Federal patronage, that is those who have 
already good Government berths, are 
struggling to get their ship into motion. 
Bothwell, who led the Filipinos as well 
as the Republicans in the House of Rep- 
resentatives at the last Assembly, seems 
to have the lead in the Republican race 
for the nomination for Governor and 1s 
trying to get the support of the powers 
at Washington. _ But Bothwell is not 
alone. There is a disposition to trot 
out Col. D. P. Dyer or his able assistant, 
Mr. Bert Nortoni. Some of Mr. Dyer’s 
editor friends have been trying to boom 
him, but there isn’t much mention in the 
county press of Mr. Nortoni’s chances 
or qualifications. From Southwest Mis- 
souri comes a loud cry for James T. 
Neville, a man of excellent parts, who 
abides in Springfield. But a stronger 
boom has been started for James A. 
Bradshaw, one of the powers that be in 
Mr. Bradshaw is not so hope- 
He has 
been clamoring much of late for “har- 


the party. 
ful of success as his friends. 


mony,” and in an open letter recently an- 
nounced that this necessary asset could 
only be secured by the President firing 
Mr. Hitchcock, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and letting Chauncey I. Filley 
name his successor. He argues that 
Messrs. Filley and Kerens should be re- 
conciled by the promise of the United 
States Senatorships. In a word, he be- 
lieves harmony can only be secured 
by greater discord—takes poison to kill 
poison. 

One of the latest Republican guberna- 
torial booms is that of Editor John E. 
Swanger of Milan. Col. Swanger has 
a large following. 

For Lieutenant Governor, Thomas ©. 
Rubey, of La Plata, Macon County, 
seems to have the inside path of all other 


Democratic candidates. He’ was presid- 


ing officer of the last Senate and now is 
acting Lieutenant Governor. A late 
comer in this race-is Judge W. S. Fowler, 


- Washington. 
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of Clay County. He is quite an orator 
and is making an active canvass. John 
B. O’Meara, who was Lieutenant Govern- 
or under Stone, is also a candidate, but 
his chances will not be good until the 
situation shapes itself up into an elimina- 
tion of both the St. Louis candidates 
from the gubernatorial nomination. 

Sam Cook, the popular present incum- 
bent, and W. G. Musgrove are avowed 
aspirants for Secretary of State. Others 
mentioned for the office are J. D. Allen, 
of Butler, and R. M. White, of Mexico. 

The Attorney Generalship has attracted 
a large field. Sam B. Jeffries, present as- 
sistant to Attorney General Crow, has as 
rivals in the running, John W. Sallee, of 
Bethany, E. W. Major, of Bowling 
Green, J. H. Murry, of Columbia, and 
J. H. Whitecotton, of Paris. 

State Auditor Captain Albert O. Allen 
thus far seems to have a clear field in the 
race for renomination, but other candi- 
dates for the office may be expected to 
crop out later. 

As yet there is no one in the field for 
State Treasurer. There are a number of 
men who have been mentioned for the 
office, but rather indefinitely. In the Rail- 
road Commissionership canvass the pop- 
ular “Rube” Oglesby is foremost in the 
field. He has been touring the State 
with good results, especially as he is the 
“hero” of the celebrated Supreme Court 
contempt case, and it is almost a fore- 
gone conclusion that he will get one of 
the nominations. His running mates will 
soon swarm the field. Nearly all sec- 
tions of the State will have a candidate 
for this nomination, if reports are to be 
relied upon. 

The quest of Congressional nomina- 
tions in several Missouri districts prom- 
ises lively campaigns. Candidates have 
high hopes. It is felt that if they can 
but secure the nomination their election 
is a cinch in a Presidential year. Will 
H. Douglass, of Dunklin County, Attor- 
ney Ralph Wammack, of Stoddard Coun- 
ty, Mr. Conran, of New Madrid, and Mr. 
Farris, of Pemiscot, are all after Con- 
gressional honors, but in this district At- 
torney J. J. Russell seems to have al- 
ready a strong hold on the plum. Mr. 
Russell is popular and not too strong in 
his demands for support. But the others 
in the race are popular citizens and tal- 
ented, too, and one of them, Ralph Wam- 
mack, has been letting no grass grow un- 
der his feet. While practicing law at 
different points in the district, he has 
been feeling his way, politically. 

The Republicans are not slow in this 
district, either. W.H. Bridges, a railway 
mail clerk on the Frisco, a talented and 
popular young man, is canvassing the 
district, and is almost certain of securing 
the Republican nomination. Mr. Bridges 
has many friends among the Democratic 
residents of the district, who he thinks 
may give him support. 

In the Congressional district formerly 
represented by Governor Dockery, there 
are signs of Democratic discontent which, 
if it-continues, may cause trouble, inas- 
much as the Republicans may find a 
strong, popular man. John Daugherty, 
who has been representing the district 
since Governor Dockery’s time,. wants to 
renew his acquaintance with the seat in 
At the time of his first 
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nomination, opposition was so bitter that 
it is said he promised if the opponents 
would surrender, he would never again 
seek the office. As he has recently been 
emphatically denying that there was such 
a pledge, and that he is not seeking re- 
nomination some of his old opponents are 
up in arms, ready to start the war. To 
begin with, Judge J. W. Alexander, of 
Gallatin, has about determined to become 
a candidate, and it is claimed, has ar- 
ranged, or is arranging, a deal with At- 
torney Thomas Lovelock, who also cher- 
ishes Congressional aspirations, where- 
by the former will resign the circuit 
bench and secure for Lovelock the posi- 
tion, providing, of course, that Lovelock 
gives up his Congressional idea and 
throws his support to Mr. Alexander. 
All in all, things do not look rosy for Mr. 
Daugherty. 

Congressman “Bob” Lamar has grown 
so popular with his constituency that a 
renomination is an assured thing. La- 
mar’s Democracy has a true ring the vot- 
ers think. | 

Persons who think the Supreme Court- 
ship question has been settled by the ap- 
pointment of Judge Waller, one of the 
foremost candidates, to succeed the late 
Judge Hockaday, may find they are mis- 
taken. It was thought when this appoint- 
ment was made it was done to make the 
road smooth for Judge Archibald M. 
Woodson, of St. Joseph, but it seems to 
have aroused some latent jealousies. or 


ambitions, for, it is not altogether sure, 
it is said, that Judge Waller will not be 
in the race, if his friends should give 
credence to suspicion that his appointment 
was an attempt to shelve him or get him 
out of the way. Moreover, Jackson Coun- 
ty has come forward stronger than ever 
for Judge E. J. Scarritt, and there is 
much hope among his strong following 
in the Kaw City, that he will be in the 
van when the campaign ends. 

Thomas W. Crowe, Jr., State Repre- 
sentative from Ray County, has already 
announced his candidacy for renomina- 
tion. His constituents are as anxious as 
he that he shall have a second term. 
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THE PATT] IMPERSONATOR 

\t Music Hall, last week, a kittenish 
old woman attempted to give a correct 
imitation of the Adelina Patti of twenty 
years ago, then the most celebrated song- 
stress of her time. The result was a 
grotesque, grewsome and most sadden- 
ing caricature of a great artist and a 
remarkable personality. Patti, the sin- 
ver, is dead and buried, and this effort 
to exhume and give verisimilitude to de- 
ceased functions is pitiful in its futility, 
and disgusting in its effrontery. 

Just what induced this ghoulish exhi- 
bition is not plain. The sum of money 
naid for it is very large, but, then, the 
old ladv is already wealthy, and has no 
need for the further filling of her cof- 
fers. even to maintain so expensive a 
luxury as a young and titled husband. 
Women  psychologists—ever _ pitilessly 
analytical—ascribe the deplorable act to 
a frantic effort on the part of an old 
woman to impress a husband half her 
age with a sense of her power and im- 
portance. 

This the old lady may plead in ex- 
tenuation of her exploitation of the arias 
and songs sung by the real Patti of 
twenty years ago, but nothing under tie 
canopy can be offered as an excuse for 
her singing of a concoction so puerile as 
the maudlin mixture guised as a song 
under the title of “The Last Farewell.” 

Some dozen years ago the real Patti— 
then already well advanced in years— 


gave a “last farewell” concert in this 
city. The affair was interesting and 
enjoyable. While the great singer had 


lost the vocal exuberance of youth, her 
performance as an exhibition of beauti- 
ful singing was a delightful study. Ju- 
dicious transpositions were made, and 
the aereal flights of Donizetti and Bel- 
lini were curtailed, and even the light E 
flat, cadenza mad, “Lucia,” was kept 
within bounds—the upper B flat was the 
prima donna’s vocal pinnacle. 

However, at that time, her voice was 
rich and lovely, and carefully, artistical- 
ly, and beautifully produced. Prepara- 
tion for the higher notes was evident, 
but the resultant smooth, round, liquid 
tone was ample justification for the 
deliberation and caution of attack. The 
present imitator of Patti’s singing con- 
fines herself to much shorter range and 
on two, or three, perhaps four, notes, 
succeeds in producing a sound not unlike 
the real Patti’s mellifluous voice, but ex- 
cept in the middle tones her work has 
none of the beauty and charm that char- 
acterized Patti’s singing. The pearly 
Patti scale of twenty, or even twelve 
years ago, is now an indistinct slide, the 
limpid trill of those days is at present 
burlesqued by a gurgling noise, and the 
infrequent adventures above the staff 
are desperate yelps devoid of any regard 
for quality of tone, or purity of into- 
nation. Shortness of breath mutilates 
phrases, and the entire exhibition is 
conducive only of a feeling of. pity and 
repugnance, 

Assisting the old lady in her tricks, is 
a wary pianist who knew well the Patti 
of twenty years ago, and whose accom- 
paniments are marvelously helpful. 

As relieving performers, appear acro- 
batic instrumentalists and leather- 


lunged vocalists, 
Pierre Marteau. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE BUTLER BRIBERY CASE. 
To the Editor of The Mirror: 

Sir—The chief janitor of the City 
Hall has no right to appoint circuit 
judges. If you gave him ten million 
dollars to appoint you circuit judge, he 
would not be guilty of bribery, because 
his official capacity is to clean halls. 

If the Municipal Assembly passed a 
law giving him a right to appoint cir- 
cuit judges, and you then gave him a 
hundred millions to appoint you judge, 
he would not then be guilty of bribery, 
because the law would be void and his 
official capacity would not be increased. 

But if Mr. Kratz is a member of the 
City Council, his official capacity, to 
consider and vote for and against bills, 
is, and remains, just the same all the 
time. 

It is not affected, increased or di- 
minished one jot by the fact that the 
Supreme Court afterwards declares 
this or that ordinance invalid. The 
real question is the question of present, 
official capacity. That is clearly the 
meaning, and the sole meaning of the 
Butler decision. In other words, it is 
a question of personal status. 

Now, if this be the correct analysis 
of the decision, those who assert that 
the Farris and Kratz cases are doomed 
by the recent decision are going en- 
tirely too far. 

The writer was told, three years ago, 
at a time when talk was first being 
heard about bribery in St. Louis, by one 
of the most prominent, able and pub- 
lic-spirited lawyers in St. Louis, that 
he (the prominent attorney), had sug- 
gested, years before, improvement in 
our laws concerning bribery. 

The fact is, our whole criminal code 
reeks with antiquity and  unskillful 
patch-work. Many of the more recent 
criminal enactments appear to have 
been cut out with a meat-axe, so rough 
and uncertain are their outlines. 

We need a new criminal code, pre- 
pared by competent and honest men, 
skilled in criminal laws. 

In the meantime, it is well for us 
all to remember, ministers and lay- 
men, that the courts of the country 
stand between the individual and the 
mob; and that we have agreed to give 
the courts the sole power of interpret- 
ing laws. 

A few careful and practical sermons 
on the Revised Statutes of Missouri, 
with really intelligent efforts toward 
the procurement of legal evidence of 
particular transactions, would be bet- 
ter work for enforcing law than in- 


fiammatory criticism. Sincerely, 
CIVILIS. 


HOW’S THIS? 


To the Editor of the Mirror: 


My Dear Sir:—The Mirror knows ev- 
erything, and to it I turn for informa- 
tion. 

Since when did ex-Mayor, and ex- 
Governor, and ex-Secretary D. R. 
Francis become a “lady manager of the 
World’s Fair?” 

Two of your great metropolitan dail- 
ies recently published a pictorial group 
of the “lady managers.” In glancing 
at this group I thought I saw a face 
that was somewhat familiar. It ap- 
peared sandwiched between those of 
Mrs. Manning, the recently elected 
president, and Mrs. Coleman—both 
stately dames, eminently representa- 
tive of the wealth, culture and beauty 
of the American woman. 

The seemingly familiar face to which 
allusion is made, struck me as being 
a little out of harmony with its sur- 
roundings. I observed no flowing os- 
trich plumes or wing-spread song birds 
with diamond eyes, about the hat 
which crowned it. In fact, the hat ap- 
peared to be a stiff, round-crowned 
“derby.” Yet the jaunty femininity 
affected by the pose of the head con- 
fused me, I let my eyes drop towards 
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the feet, apparently belonging to the 
face, and though the elaborate skirt 
of the outer garment, was daintily 
drawn up above the ankle, no delicate 
lingerie, so dear to the feminine taste, 
was disclosed. The picture was rath- 
er a faint one, anyhow; so, to satisfy 
my wondering curiosity, I seized a 
large magnifying glass, and looked 
carefully again, and there stood the 
ex-Mayor, ex-Governor, ex-Secretary— 
and reigning president of the whole 
World’s Fair! 

The powers of the lady managers are 
admittedly great, but if in the late 
session of that elegant and potential 
body, it has so emasculated a virile 
man, as to evolve therefrom a delicate, 
sylph-like “lady manager,” it is second 
only in metamorphosis to the case of 
Tiresias, the ancient seer who was all- 
wise, because he was both man and 
woman. If the metropolitan press 
deem it essential to the exploitation of 
the Great Mississippi Valley Exposi- 
tion to constantly, day after day, 
thrust under the public eye the hand- 
some effigy of its GREAT President, 
that prodigy of learning, of art and of 
genius, whom princes and kings, czars, 
emperors and sultans delight to honor 
—who, like Puck, belts the earth in 
forty minutes—and whose wondrous 
intellect in “nine short lessons each,” 
acquires a perfect mastery over’. the 
varied languages of Europe and the 
Orient—why, I say, do they not print 
a portrait that is constantly recogniza- 
ble—even in the garb of a “lady mana- 
ger!” 

Why not make his features clean- 
cut and strong—such as he was repre- 
sented in the speaking likeness, when, 
side by side with Mark Twain, he 
placed a natal tablet of ’Gene Field on 
the wrong house! Or when, during the 
dedication ceremonies he figured in the 
Presidential triumvirate, posed betwixt 
the toothful “in’ on the one side and 
the great toothless “out” on the other? 
If we must have it, then let us have 
always undisguised, unblurred, clean, 
faithful pictures of Dave Francis. But, 
please answer my first question, when 
and how did he become a lady mana- 


ger? H. 
ae hk ob 
“Don’t you think that woman’s 
clever?” “Clever! Why, she’s so clever 
she can make all her clothes without oth- 
er women knowing it!”—Brooklyn Life. 
ole <*, obo 
Time was when a tubular chime hall 
clock was too expensive for ordinary 
means. We have them now at prices 
to suit the moderate purse. 
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CHILDREN OF DIVORCEES 


In the luxurious drawing room of the 
Nielson mansion at No. 100 Fifth ave- 
nue, in New York, a fashionable woman 
pressed to her heart a tiny mite of a 
girl. 

“Good-by,” she whispered, “good-by.” 
The little girl was Chiffon Kemp, and 
she was going abroad with her aunt, 
Miss Marion Kemp, because her own 
mamma had found a new husband 
whom she infinitely preferred to her 
small daughter. Little Chiffon had 
been brought to her grandmother’s 
Fifth avenue mansion to say good-by to 
the beautiful mother who had abandoned 
her. 

It happened that just at the same 
hour into the alley of an institution for 
friendless children there crept weeping 
bitterly a mother of another class. She 
dropped her little one into the crib that 
stands ready and unquestioning for any 
such, and stole out, hiding her face un- 
der her threadbare shawl to lose herself 
among her kind. Yet her excuses were 
potent and palpable. Her clothes were 
rags, her home was bare, she was with- 
out money or food. But she was a 
mother who had abandoned her child 
and she was ashamed of the eyes of 
men. She was an ignorant woman, so 
ignorant that it seemed to her that only 
very poor and very wretched mothers 
ever deserted their children. She was 
so ignorant that she had never heard of 
the poor little abandoned children of 
the rich—children who drive through the 
streets clad in velvets and furs; chil- 
dren whose mothers are alive and well; 
multi-millionaire children, whose hearts 
are hungry for what in this Twentieth 
century we politely call again the 
“grande passion.” 

In the name of love—a love that does 
not include in its category the sacred 
bond of motherhood—the little children 
of the rich have been abandoned. His- 
tory among our aristocrats repeats it- 
self. To marry Mr. Perry Belmont 
she who was Mrs. Henry T. Sloane, de- 
serted her two young daughters. To 
become Mrs. Philip Lydig she who was 
Mrs. W. E. D. Stokes, abandoned a 
small son. By marrying the Hon. Ce- 
cil Baring, she who was. Mrs. T. Suf- 
fern Tailer, forfeited all right to her 
little boy. The revulsion of love came, 
and Mrs. Elbridge Gerry Snow, who has 
divorced her husband, is now called 
upon to desert one of her children. 
Years ago Mrs. James Brown Potter fell 
out of love with her husband and said 
good-bye to her small daughter forever. 
Swayed by what we call love, Mrs. 
Arthur Kemp, she who was “Baby 
Belle” Nielson, a few days ago, said 
good-by to the baby girl whom she was 
about to give up to marry Hollis Hun- 
newell, the divorced Boston millionaire. 

Chiffon is 3 years old, and of course 
she knows. nothing of the mysteries of 
love. She only knows that all little girls 
have mothers and that she wants hers. 
Poor little Chiffon, she seems to think 
that because she has always slept in a 
bed of down under embroidered sheets 
on a lace trimmed pillow, and worn beau- 
tiful sashes and mull dresses and lived 
in a big house where there were rows 
and rows of dolls, that her mother loved 
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her better than anything in the world. 
In that house there is a picture of her 
stretched out in her mother’s lap yawn- 
ing. It has a place of honor in the draw- 
ing room where once Chiffon was queen. 

“Lemme go down an’ peep at me an’ 
mamma,” she used to say to her nurse 
on the days when “Baby Belle” was too 
busy with society to spend much time 
with her. And then she would touch 
her mamma’s lips and eyes with the tip 
of her finger and say, “Pitty mamma; 
pitty baby me,” and go off cooing, know- 
ing that before night mamma would 
surely come floating into her nursery 
to snatch a hasty kiss. 

The picture is still there to perpetuate 
the glory of mother’s love, while miles 
away, where Chiffon is, they are trying 
to make her forget the word “mamma.” 
Poor little girl. No one has told her— 
how could they?—that this same mother 
loves a man a hundred thousand times 
better than she loved the little toddler 
whom she nicknamed Chiffon. Chiffon— 
a bit of fluff and frill that you could 
blow away like a feather. Mrs. Arthur 
Kemp called her baby that after she 
had her christened with all church pomp 
and ceremony Mary Isabella Virginia 
Katherine. 

The nickname has typified her lot. 
Some day, when Isabella, as her aunt 
wishes her to be called, is a woman, she 
will realize just why her mother left 
her. She will realize that little Chiffon, 
a bit of fluff, had no power against the 
charms of handsome, athletic millionaire 
Hollis H. Hunnewell. Will she blaine 
her mother? Perhaps not; perhaps she 
will realize that her mamma belongs to 
an era when a “grande passion” wipes 
out even the obligations of motherhood. 

The abandoned children of the rich 
are everywhere. ‘They are not always 
helpless little toddlers in the nursery. 
When Mrs. Henry T. Sloane voluntarily 
relinquished the custody of her children 
to become the wife of Perry Belmont, 
one was 15 and the other 11. They were 
girls, both of them, and they adored 
their mother. The elder, Jessie, dark- 
haired and tall, her mother’s namesake, 
was just at the age when all girls ideal- 
ize the one they love. 

To her, her mother was the most beau- 
tiful being in the world—the most ten- 
der, exquisite, perfect person. “If only 
I can grow to be like my mother!” she 
used to say to her girl friends. 

Night after night in the social season 
she and her little sister Emily would 
creep down to their beautiful mother’s 
boudoir to watch her as her maids trans- 
formed her into a veritable fairy queen 
for some great function. Then they 
would go to bed and dream about her 
and the great world that they pictured 
at her feet. And all the while they were 
absolutely unconscious that about them 
the walls of their home were crumbling. 

Even while Jessie Sloane dreamed of 
the day when she would stand in a 
bower of roses beside her lovely, fairy- 
like mother, bowing and smiling upon 
all her subjects, the crash came. ‘The 
whole world seemed to the little girl to 
have grown dark. Her mother had left 
her forever. In all her dreams such a 
thing had never occurred to her as pos- 
sible. She couldn’t understand it, though 
people tried to explain to her that her 
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mother had left her father and that a 
new father was to take his place. But 
why hadn’t her mother taken her with 
her? Why? 

Her little sister Emily asked the ques- 
tion pitifully a hundred times a day. But 
Jessie, older and more loyal, maintained 
that her mamma could do no wrong. At 
the same time it was hard to keep back 
her tears, for there were so many things 
she wanted to ask her, so many things a 
girl of 15 can only ask her mother. One 
of the things that seemed to her strangest 
of all was that her mother could get on 
without her. 

“Why, she has had me always,” she 
said. You see, it was so hard for Jessie 
Sloane to believe that even Mr. Belmont 
could be more to her mother than her 
mother’s little girl. 

But the days wore on and she heard 
how Mrs. Belmont was seen at the 
opera, how she was feted in London, how 
she was entertaining in New York. And 
the little girl realized that she was no 
more necessary to her mother’s happiness 
than if she had never been. Her mother 
had given her up and left her to struggle 


to womanhood alone. Of course, she and 
her sisters have everything that money 
can buy, all the luxuries that a fond 
father can supply. Of course, Mrs. Bel- 


- mont knows that they are as well nour- 


ished and cared for as if she herself 
were by, but—well, there has always been 
and always will be something terribly sad 
about the little girl whose mother has 
abandoned her. 

Fashion cannot change the laws of na- 
ture. We shudder instinctively at the 
sight of the mother, who, pleading pov- 
erty, abandoned her child to the creche 
as we shudder at her who, pleading 4 
great passion, forsakes her little ones to 
become oncé more a bride. 

Jessie Sloane has grown to womanhood 
since her mother’s divorce, five years 20. 
She has been presented by her father to 
society; she has been praised and ad- 
mired, complimented and courted. She 
has learned at least that she can get on 
without the mother who abandoned her. 

When we hear of the mother who de- 
serts her child those of us who think 
about it are always glad when it is 4 
boy. One feels that a boy can struggle 
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| We carry the most complete line in the United States. 
\ aig Christmas present. 





through somehow without a mother, 
though occasionally some great man 
comes along and tells unrestrainedly how 
much he owes to his, and then you wish 
there were no abandoned boys. At such 
a moment it makes you terribly sad to 
meet E. D. Stokes’s little son or T. Suf- 
fern Tailer’s. Master Stokes, Jr., is so 
amazingly like his half-Spanish mother 
that you can’t help recalling her, and you 
wonder if the little lad misses her, too. 
She is such a pretty woman and she must 
have been such a jolly little mother, so 
young and girlish. You find yourself 
wondering if a boy of 6 can realize his 
loss, and then, if you are much in the 


- world, some one tells you this story. It 


seems that when the boy’s mother ob- 
tained her divorce she was given the cus- 
tody of her child, and she was to keep 
him forever and forever unless she mar- 
ried again. Now, of course, little Billy 
hadn’t the faintest idea in the world that 
he was ever going to lose his mother, 
and he became very, very much attached 
to her. Any one can understand that, 
but little Billy believed that the attach- 
So did many people 
older and wiser. Imagine, then, their 
surprise when they heard that Mrs. 
Stokes had voluntarily surrendered the 
custody of her young son in order to 
marry Captain Philip M. Lydig, a fas- 
cinating man of society. 

Little Billy was returned to his father. 

“Where is my mamma?” he asked, in- 
sistently. You see, a small boy can’t be 
expected to forget in a day. At last they 
told nim that his mother had gone away. 
Then they told him that she would be 
gone for a long time. 

“She must have forgotten’ me,” said 
the small boy, knitting his brows. “I 
haven't forgotten her, though.” But he 
may. Let us hope he will, soon, poor lit- 
tle chap, very soon. 

The abandoned son of Tommie Tailer 
is a year or so older than young Stokes. 
He goes to school, where he hears the 


ment was mutual. 





other boys of his age talk about their 
mothers quite as though they were as 
ordinary as fathers. He has inquired 
about his mother, since it is the fashion 
to have one, and has learned that she is 
in England and that her name is Mrs. 
Cecil Baring. He knows that his grand- 
father was the late Pierre Lorillard, 
the turf and tobacco king, but like little 
Billy Stokes, what he can’t understand 
is how his mother can forget him. He 
remembers her more and more dimly as 
the months go by; he remembers that she 
was dark and beautiful, and whenever 
they turn to the map of England in his 
class he says proudly: “That’s where 
my mother is, with the Hon. Cecil Bar- 
ing.” 

. It isn’t always to marry some one else 
that rich mothers abandon their chil- 
dren. Sometimes it is because their 
homes are exceedingly unpleasant to 
them, luxurious though they be; again 
it is because their husbands are disa- 
greeable. Mrs. James Brown Potter, 
for instance, found her home monoton- 
ous. The charms of her little daughter, 
Fifi, now Mrs. James A. Stillman, were 
not enough to still the cravings of her 
ambition to conquer another world. That 
was the situation in a nutshell. 

When Mrs. Potter left her home, some 
eighteen years ago, the abandoned chil- 
dren of the rich were far less numerous 
than now, and there were thousands of 
fashionable mothers who censured her 
bitterly. They said they could forgive 
her everything but the desertion of the 
little girl, who adored her. As she grew 
up, Fifi Potter insisted upon knowing the 
truth about her mother. It was told to 
her as gently as possible, but however 
gently, she couldn’t fail to understand, as 
all these deserted children must sooner 
or later, that in their mother’s lives they 
take a second place. It is one of the fre- 
quent unconsidered conditions of divorce. 

Mrs. Eldridge Gerry Snow, Jr., for 
instance, decides that she cannot live 


with her husband. She cannot and she 


will not. It is said that she will go on 
the stage; it is said that she may marry 
again. Whatever she intends to do, she 
has two children, one a boy of 8, the 
other a girl of 10. Both are lovely to 
the mother—equally lovely. Mrs. El- 
dridge Gerry Snow is to have a divorce, 
$4,200 a year and one of her children. 
She is to choose between them. Picture 
to yourself the little girl’s feelings if her 
mother chooses the boy. And the boy— 
well, if you don’t know how hard it is 
for a boy of 8 to have no mother, we 
can’t tell you. 

Poor little abandoned ones—Chiffon 
Kemp, Tommie Tailer, Willie Stokes, 
the little Snows, the young Sloane girls 
—and all the rest of the little millionaires 
who are growing up without your 
mothers, some day you, too, may try to 
fathom the mysterious love which has 
deprived you of this, your greatest birth- 
right—New York American. 

ah 
CUBA AS A WINTER RESORT. 


Have you thought of it? Low round- 
trip tourist rates to Havana, via New 
Orleans. A visit to the two most in- 
teresting cities in the South. For illus- 
trated literature, and full information, 
write J. H. Lathrop, General Agent, 903 
Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 

ak ch 

Lodger—I found something in my bed- 
room last night, madam, and— 

Landlady (indignantly)—There isn’t 
such a thing in the ’ouse! You must 
have brought it with you! 

Lodger (coolly)—I was going to say, 
madam, that I found a dollar in my bed- 
room last night, and I wont dispute your 
word as to my having brought it with 
me; so I’ll keep it. 

a heh . 

Our Christmas goods are now in stock 

and we invite inspection and comparison. 


J. Bottanp JEweELry Co., 
Seventh and Locust Streets. 











BIG FOUR 


St. bayiete New York. 
St. Louis to Boston. 
St. tous ro Cincinnati. 


Father Knickerbocker: 

“Porter, order my breakfast in the 
Dining Car. 1 have had a splendid night's 
rest and have a good appetite. pL] Big 
Four is the smoothest road ] ever sa 

TICKET OFFICE, 

Broadway and Chestnut Street, 

W. P. Depre, Chief A.G.P.A. St. Louis. 
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(Fourth Successful Season) 
Leading Local Dramatic Organization. 
Now Under Rehearsal: 
“‘UNDER THE RED CROSS” 


“DAVID GARRICK’”’ 


githoeresle at Odeon. Performances at the Pickwick 
atre. 
Need few ambitious, energetic people to complete 
roster. 
Requirements: Average intelligence and good social 
standing. For membership address, 
ST. LOUIS SKETCH CLUB, 


Care, The Odeon, Grand and Finney. 























“See what a big opal George gave me 
for an engagement ring.” “Don’t you 
consider it unlucky?” “Well, not so un- 
lucky as a small diamond.”—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, 
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NEW BOOKS 


Mrs. Sarah Weiss of St. Louis is the 
author of an astronomical romance 
which, no doubt, will have a great vogue. 
Its title is “Journeys to the Planet 
Mars.” Notwithstanding it may be 
termed a romance, Mrs. Weiss wishes it 
understood first of all, that the “jour- 
neys” were actually taken by her disem- 
bodied spirit. In her “soul-flight” she 
was accompanied by the disembodied 
spirits of such famous men of science as 
Louis Agassiz, Alexander von Huin- 
boldt, and George Brooks. And _— she 
had as guide and spirit counsellor Carl 
de |’ Ester. The first ascension, or 
flight, was made October 6, 1892, from 
Mrs. Weiss’ home on Cook avenue, and 
such was the scientific success of the 
expedition that several other journeys 
were subsequently made up to Septem- 
ber, 1894. The author gives specimens 
of the Martian language and reproduces 
pictures of flowers that grow in profu- 
sion on the planet, from drawings made 
by two spirits. In the first place, Mrs. 
Weiss tells us Mars is not known as 
Mars to its inhabitants. It is Ento 
(chosen) out there, and the people are 
Evonthia (for love’s sake). The auth- 
or writes that the orb has another race, 
one of giants, who hold aloof from the 
Evonthia, and who subsist on snakes. A 
Supreme ruler governs the whole planet, 
and the inhabitants worship a God who, 
they say, is an all-wise and loving Crea- 
tor. They have priests, and the author 
says that even in this blessed spot the 
people and priests clashed at one time. 
But the Evonthia are most beautiful peo- 
ple in face and form. Even the giants 
are handsome, and amiable lookiny, 
though “flesh eaters.” The firstgnota- 
ble discovery made on the far away orb 
was of the existence of airship systems, 
of transportation, the motive power be- 
ing electricity in storage batteries. ‘The 
canals so much talked of really exist, 
the author says, and are used for irriga- 
tion as well as transportation. A disa- 
greeable feature, writes Mrs. Weiss, is 
the fierce wet season, which, if it were 
not for the canals and the spongy char- 
acter of the soil, might, in time, wash 
away the whole planet. 

ab 

The simple, monotonous life of the 
Michigan lumber camp, in the heart of 
the great forests, does not seem an in- 
viting or lucrative field for a writer’s 
exploitation, but that there is material 
for an interesting novel in these plain, 
rough and nonest people of the pineries, 
is evidenced by Eugene Thwing’s story, 
“The Red Keggers,” recently from the 
press of the Book Lovers’ Publishing 
Company. After the balderdash of the 
historical novel and problem tales it is 
a positive relief to the reader to turn 
to “The Red Keggers,” and learn the 
customs and manners of these modern 
pioneers, who are clearing the path of 
progress. It is like a vacation in the 
woods away from the grinding, sordid 
business life of the city, a communion 
with nature that any one may enjoy at 
his own hearthstone. Not only does 
the reader enjoy association with these 
men of the forest, but the book allows 
him a peep at the woodman’s craft. The 
hewing down of the great trees, the saw- 
ing of shingles, dressing of logs and the 


annual spring festival when millions of 
feet of lumber are set adrift, with the ar- 
rival of the freshet, are things new and 
undoubtedly interesting to many who 
never have given much thought to the 
subject. “The Red Keggers” is a tale 
of love and adventure among plain peo- 
ple. Its plot mainly revolves about a 
band of self-styled Jnvincibles, four in 
number, the leader of whom, Sam Haw- 
kins, is a reckless son of a wel-to-do and 
renutable landowner. The band, most- 
ly college-bred youths, hold aloof from 
the plain people and dwell upon an 
island, the existence of which is their 
secret. Here they conduct a “still,” by 
which they eke out an existence. Sam 
Hawkins, though really clandestinely 
wed to Lettie Green, endeavors to make 
Norine Maloney his bride, because he has 
learned from letters he has -stolen tiat 
she is an heiress. Norine is betrothed 
to Barney O’Boyle, who is a foreman 
under Hawkins’ father, and as a favorite 
with the lumberman, -has incurred Sam’s 
hatred. The latter, after failing to win 
Norine’s love, is soundly thrashed by 
Barney for insulting her. Then he tries 
repeatedly to kill the young Irisnman. 
All other plans for vengeance failing, he 
manages, through an accident that befell 
Barney and Norine, to abduct the girl, 
and carry her away to Mystic Island. 
Here the denouement comes when the 
Federal detectives, with Barney and his 
friends, arrest Hawkins and his pals on 
a half dozen charges and rescue Norine. 
The people relent, however, Sam __ is 
pardoned, and he becomes a useful citi- 
zen. Other plain, but somewhat noble 
characters, and romances, serve as bril- 
liant by-plays in this readable tale. 


ab 


A tale of Washington life and the 
temptations that beset the inexperienced 
statesman are the groundwork of Jolin 
D. Barry’s book, “The Congressman’s 
Wife,” recently from the press of the 
Smart Set Publishing Company. The 
story goes behind the scenes, as it were. 
The leading character is a Congressman 
who goes to Washington, imbued with 
reform ideas, about legislation ac- 
quired as a country lawyer. Soon he 
becomes the tool of a lobbyist, and in 
his mad desire to become wealthy drags 
himself and family down to disgrace 
and almost financial ruin. His salva- 
tion is accomplished through his defeat 
for a second term. 

ol 

A keen satire of society which, in a 
measure, reveals the justice of some re- 
cent strictures on the “smart set” of 
New York, is Louise Winter’s novel, 
“Hearts Aflame,” from the press of 
the Smart Set Publishing Co. It pokes 
fun at the social leaders and aspirants 
for social honors, and ridicules their 
foibles. Matrimony and divorce are 
pictured as the smart set’s pastimes, in 
fact, the ease with which society plunges 
into both suggests a frank disregard for 
the sacredness of home that is almost 
appalling. It is needless to say, how- 
ever, that this satire does not apply to 
society as a whole in the United States. 
The story is based on the troubles and 
joys of a society leader, poor, honorable, 
talented and .beautiful, herself the vic- 
tim of a loveless marriage, in trying to 
re-establish in the social world a wom- 
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an friend who has been sensationally di- 
vorced, richly remarried and pitilessly 
persecuted by her former associates, 
many of whom have committed equally 
as serious offenses against propriety, but 
had the better judgment to “sin” accord- 
ing to the unwritten law of the “smart 
set.” Her task soon involves her in a 
struggle against the love of a Prince of 
Millionaires. Her temptations are 
great, but she regards honor the more 
highly, and by tact gains her end witih- 
out arousing the tongues of _ slander. 
Finally, deserted by her husband, she 
discovers that all the while she has 
loved the millionaire prince and leadei 
of society, and there is some promise of 
happiness for her in her beginning of 
life anew. 
ak 


A mystery story in whici the various 
thrilling situations and developments 
give full play to a detective with  in- 
duction and deduction propensities al- 
most equal to those of Sherlock Holmes 
is “The Third Degree,” by Charles Ross 
Jackson, recently issued from the press 
of G. W. Dillingham of New York. A 
murder case in which the real cause of 
the victim’s death—whether natural, by 
poison or dagger thrust—furnishes the 
puzzle. The great detective finds it 
an easy game, however, and by running 
down the murderer lifts suspicion from 
a pair of lovers who subsequently be- 
come a happy couple. 


“Austro-Hungarian Life in Town and 
Country,” is the ninth in a series of 
Studies of European Neighbors, written 
by Francis H. E. Palmer, and edited by 
William Harbutt Dawson. To those 













THE KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL 
BIG FOUR 


St. Louis to Cincinnati. 
St. Louis to New York. 
St. Louis to Boston. 


My Dear Wife: 

**] am in the Library Car on the Knicker- 
bocker. 1s it not wonderful that ] can write 
a letter while the train is running 50 miles an 
hour? The track is very smooth.” 

TICKET OFFICE, 
Broadway and Chestnut Street, 
W. P. Depre, Chief A. G. P. A., St. Lows. 
















who propose to make tours of Europe, 
as well as those who cannot, these vol- 
umes will prove interesting. The po- 
litical and social customs of the various 
peoples are entertainingly and com- 
pletely described. The volumes are from 
the G. T. Putnam’s Sons, publishers, 
New York. The price per copy is $1.20. 


“The significance of The Ring and the 
Book,” by Roy Sherman Stowell, (I. 
A. Cornell), is a literary study of one of 
Browning’s familiar poems, “The Ring 
and the Book,” which was suggested to 
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the poet by an old volume he had dis- 
covered in Italy setting forth the pro- 
< of a famous old Roman murder 
case. Mr. Stowell pictures explicitly 
and profoundly the transition of the 
rough ore to the finished gem in the 
hands and fancy of the artist Browning. 
As Michael Angelo had seen an angel in 
the rough, disproportioned block of mar- 
ble, so Browning saw in the rare old 
Roman book the poetic masterpiece. All 
students and readers of Browning will, 
no doubt, be interested in Mr. Stowell’s 
estimate and understanding, of the poet 


ob 

An admirable little volume for lovers 
of good poetry and books is “The Land 
of Heart’s Desire,” from the press of 
Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Me. It 
is one of W. B. Keats’ gems in blank 
verse, elegantly printed, and of limited 
edition. ”The Land of Heart’s De- 
sire” is a play springing from the fanci- 
ful fairy land ot Ireland. Alternating 
notes of simplicity, sadness and joy the 
poet has blended into the one sweet song. 
Other recent volumes of verse are: “Rel- 
ishes of Rhyme,” by James _ Lincoln, 
(price, $1.25); “Spices and Rose 
Leaves,” by Miranda Powers Swenson, 
(price, $1); “The Crown Baby Book,” 
by F. Strange Kolle (price $1) ; all from 
the Gorham press, Boston, Mass.; and 
“After Sunset,’ by Rosamund Marriott 
Watson, from the John Lane _ Bodley 
Head press, London and New York. 


ab 


Roland Burnham Molineux, who at- 
tained notoriety through his famous 
trial for his life a couple of years ago, 


ceeding 


and his art. 


in New York, follows his first 
literary effort, “The Room~” Witi 
the Little Door,’ with an_histori- 
cal romance, based on a_ unique 


phase in the career of the great Lord Nel- 
son, entitled, “The Vice Admiral of the 
Blue.” Like others who have written 
“historical” novels, it is needless to say 
that the chronicler of this better-to-be- 
forgotten incident in the life of one of the 
world’s great men, has not spared his- 
tory in his effort to bend the narrative 
toward his own viewpoint. The story 
is rather deftly put together in the form 
of a journal or chronicle, supposed to 
have been left by Thomas Masterman 
Hardy, who was successively Commo- 
dore, Rear Admiral, Vice Admiral and 
Baronet, in the English service. The 
book is from the press of G. W. Dilling- 
ham Company, of New York and its 
Price is $1.50 per copy. 


ak 


In “Bethsaida,” the latest story by 
Malcolm Dearborn, author of “Lionel 
Ardan,” the reading public has an en- 
tertaining narrative of the time of 
Christ and the Caesars, which is par- 
ticularly appropriate to the holiday pe- 
riod. The story covers the crucial pe- 
riod in history, that has to do with the 
brutal Tiberiys, Emperor of Rome, and 
the trial and death of Christ. Tie Sa- 
viour figures in two scenes in the story, 
and the effect his presence .produces on 
the two chief characters affords oppor- 
tunity for some graphic description, 
as well as the groundwork of the tale. 
Scenes at the courts both of Pilate and 
Herod, are depicted, and the story 





abounds in minor side-lights that give 
color to the life of the remote period of 
which it deals. A battle between a_lion 
and a man in the Roman arena 1s one 
of these noteworthy byplays. The book 
is from the press of G. W. Dillingham 
Company of New York. 


Linn Boyd Porter’s novel, “Riverfall,” 
issued recently from the press of G. W. 
Dillingham Company, of New York, 
deals with that ever interesting phase of 
life—the contest between Capital and 
Labor. The book derives its name from 
a New England mill town, and affords 
a clear view of the workings of such 
great corporations as found cities for 
their help. The author treats with 
strict impartiality, the strife and condi- 
tions that arise from a strike declared 
by the unions because of a reduction of 
wages. Philip Westland, who becomes 
the head of the great corporations, when 
his rich uncle retires, because of ill 
health, is a young man not an aristocrat, 
but, nevertheless, with but the one idea 
that the employer’s rights are the only 
ones to be considered. He is opposed 
to the union’s demands, and declares that 
the mills shall’ become “moss grown” 
before he will accede to them. As the 
strike grows conditions become worse, 
and the corporation finally resorts to 
the lash of eviction. There is already 
much suffering, and winter is coming 
on. Excitement is at fever pitch. In 
the midst of all the anarchist comes 
forth, and there follows the blowing up 
of mills with dynamite. Then the mil- 
itia come upon the scene, but it is read- 
ily seen that the unionists have played 
no part in the violence. They are un- 
der the leadership of Ellen, the Mill 
Girl, a young woman of beauty, virtue 
and strong character, who holds them 
well in check,and prays to God that jus- 
tice may be done, prays even for Philip 
Westland. In leading the fight for the 
union she has won, not only the admira- 
tion of the soldiers, but of Philip West- 
land. He loves her from the first, and 
eventually he discovers the heaviness of 
her people’s yoke and their misery. The 
strike soon ends with Cupid victor over 
Mammon and Might, and Ellen, the Mill 
Girl, as the bride of Philip Westland. 
The book is simply an illustration of 
the practicability, in story, at least, of 
the application of the Golden Rule to 
twentieth century business. The book 
sells at $1.50 per copy. 

cde oe os 

Premier Balfour is credited with say- 
ing a very graceful thing to a young 
woman of his acquaintance recently. He 
was out driving one afternoon and 
passed the girl, who was seated in her 
auto. She smiled, but the premier did 
not respond. After he had passed some 
distance the young woman started after 
him to learn why he had treated her thus. 
She soon overtook Mr. Balfour and the 
two conveyances were stopped side by 
side. “You passed me a few moments 
ago without looking at me,” said the girl, 
reproachfully. To which the premier 
gracefully replied: “If I had seen you I 
could not have passed you.” 

ale oh ch 
“Why do you think he’ll be a famous 


novelist?” “He poses for photographs so 
well, with his arms folded and looking 
as if he was thinking.”—Judge. 
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TICKLE THE BABY’S TOES 


At the meeting the other day of the 
Ohio Congress of Mothers, Mrs. James 
L. Hughes of Toronto declared that 
playing with the baby’s toes is one of 
the this demanded by nature for the 
securing of a proper development. Mrs. 
Hughes feelingly said that she was sorry 
for the baby whose mother did not play 
with its toes. Where this was not done 
it was almost idle to expect the child 
to attain perfect manhood or woman- 
hood. Every mother was strongly ad- 
vised to play with her baby’s toes when- 
ever an opportunity to do so presented 
itself. No child could go far astray 
if its toes were justly played with. 

This is an important thing to know, 
and it is fortunate that Mrs. Hughes 
has given her knowledge to the public. 
It is true that comparatively few fash- 
ionable mothers now have time to play 
with their babies’ toes, but we presume 
the required development may be se- 
cured where the toes of the little ones 
are played with by the nurses. 

Perhaps science will come to the res- 
cue and devise some means whereby the 
toes of future babies may be played with 
by machinery, thus at once relieving the 
mothers from an exacting duty and giv- 
ing greater freedom to the nurses, who 
are not always to be depended upon any- 
way.—Chicago Record-Herald. 

ob eb 

A famous New York character is Mi- 
chael Clancy, a contractor who has be- 
come rich. Recently Mr. Clancy bought 
a string of race horses and entered some 
of them at the latest Saratoga meet. 

Clancy races his horses for the fun 
of it and the purses and rarely bets. One 
day, toward the close of the meeting, he 
had a horse entered that seemed to have 
so excellent a chance that he bet ten 
dollars on it. 

When the horses got away Clancy 
stood in the grandstand watching them 
through his field glasses. Some of his 
friends, knowing of his ten dollar bet, 
crowded about and began to joke him. 
“Where’s your horse, now?” Clancy was 
asked. 

Clancy surveyed the field carefully. “I 
can’t quite make out,” he replied, “wheth- 
er he is last in the third race or first in 
the fourth.”—Saturday Evening Post. 
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Artistic diamond jewelry in bewilder- 
ing array at prices as low as consistent 
for strictly fine goods at 


J. Bottanp Jewetry Co., 
Seventh and Locust Streets. 





PATTISON’S 
BUFFET and BOWLING ALLEYS 





rx AND LOCUST. 




















FIVE 
POINTS 
OF EXCELLENCE 


Leaving the center of the city from 
which you start; reaching the center 
of the city of your destination; over 
smooth and level tracks; giving rest 
and comfort; riding beside running 
waters most of the way; through the 
centers of population to the gateways 
of commerce; when you travel by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


A copy of the Illustrated Catalogue of the 
“Four-Track Series” will be sent free upon 
receipt of a two-cent stamp by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 














WILLUHAFA 


Chief of all 
Beers 


With Tonic 
Properties 


The finest family and 
table beer 


ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 


Ask your grocer to sup- 
ply your wants 





MADE BY THE 


NATIONAL BREWERY CO. 


GRIESEDIECK BROS., Props. 
ST.LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 





HASKINS & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountants, 


No. 30 Broap STREET. New Yorx 
80 CoLtuMaN STEREET. Loypoyw, E. C, 


CABLE ADDRESS “HASKSELLS” 


CHICAGO. CLEVELAND. ST. LOUIS 
PITTSBURG, 


LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING. 


| KINLOCH. B195s, 





TELEPHONES: 
ce Grand -” 


N. W. Corner 6th and Pine Streets, 


Finest Bar and Billiard 
Hall in the West 


STRICTLY MODERN AND FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY RESPECT. 





When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


Wall street pretends to be a trifle 
more hopeful. It would have us be- 
lieve that it can really see a few silver 
linings to the heavy, frowning clouds 
that have been for so long, and still are, 
overhanging the speculative firmament. 
Among the cohorts of large and small 
traders the belief is quite strong that, 
barring a fresh, serious setback from 
political or monetary reasons, stock 
market values should soon develop a 
more than fictitious upward tendency. 
This sort of optimism is based upon 
gold imports, a stronger position of the 
Associated. Banks, and the opinion prev- 
alent in foreign banking houses that Eu- 
ropeans may be expected to be heavy 
buyers of our securities in the case of 
any good decline from present prices. 
Whether the latter theory is really war- 
ranted by financial and _ political condi- 
tions abroad may, however, be gravely 
questioned. It certainly does not look 
as if there were any superabundance of 
strength or activity in the speculative 
centers of England, Germany and 
France. 

The intensely strained diplomatic re- 
lations between Russia and Japan are 
beginning to have considerable effect on 
quotations for securities in Europe, and 
to arouse multifarious conjectures as to 
the probable influence. of actual 
hostilities on the international 
money market. Rumors have been cur- 
rent in Wall street of late that both Rus- 
sia and Japan have already made inqui- 
ries among bankers there about prospects 
for war loans, but little credence is giv- 
en them in usually well-informed quar- 
ters. Hopes of a peaceable settlement 
of the acute, long-standing Korean and 
Manchurian troubles cannot, as yet, be 
altogether abandoned; still it must be 
admitted that the danger of war is at 
this writing more serious than ordinary 
press dispatches would indicate. In case 
of the precipitation of an armed strug- 
gle, the immediate effect would, of 
course, be very depressing upon securi- 
ties of all kinds, but this would soon be 
followed by a gradual recovery in val- 
ues. The current price of British con- 
sols may be said to discount a multi- 
tude of inauspicious probabilities, and 
the same may be said of other leading is- 
sues in European markets. 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit is still a cen- 
ter of unusual activity. The stock is 
said to be in the expert, guiding hands 
of a powerful clique of dextrous manip- 
ulators closely associated with Tammany 
Hall politicians. While “the talent” is 
still bullish on the future course of the 
shares, it would seem as though the time 
had arrived for conservative traders to 
be extremely circumspect in their oper- 
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ations. As stated here a week ago, 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit is a stock not 
without its intrinsic merits, and that 
should, in the course of time, sell at 
considerably higher prices. At the 
same time, however, the fact must be 
borne in mind that the company is al- 
most crushingly over-capitalized, and 
that dividend payments still remain 
something of an “iridescent dream.” For 
the present time, and at current prices, 
the shares are attractive more to gam- 
blers than investors. The latter will, 
and should, prefer to buy only on good 
reactions and in small lots. 

In spite of the late pronounced recu- 
perative tendency in United States Steel 
preferred, the belief is growing in au- 
thoritative circles that the time when the 
dividend must be reduced is not far off. 
In London the impression prevails that 
the first cut will be from 7 to 5 per 
cent. Advices from Pittsburg are still 
unfavorable. It is estimated that the 
earnings of the trust are falling off at 
an alarming rate. Stocks on hand con- 
tinue to grow larger, in spite of a sharp 


reduction in productive capacity. Scant 


attention is paid to the announcement 
that the pool has determined to main- 
tain quotations at the present level, be- 
cause it is well known that large sales 
have been, and, are, making right along 
at considerably below pool prices. 

The bank statement of Saturday last 
was an exceptionally good one. It 
showed a substantial enlargement of sur- 
plus reserves, a satisfactory reduction in 
loans and a still more _ satisfactory 
growth in deposits. A continuance of 
conservative financiering should soon put 
the banks in a position where they can 
face the future and its uncertainties 
flowing out of the vagaries of the stock 
market, with courageous equanimity. It 
does not seem likely, from present indi- 
cations, that the January disbursements 
will strain the resources of the banks to 
any perturbative extent. 

Sterling exchange has risen moder- 
ately in the last few days. Additional 
engagements of gold for import have 
thus been made unprofitable. The con- 
sensus of opinion in the banking com- 


munity is that sterling will be decidedly | 


firm towards the close of January, ow- 
ing to the relatively weak position of the 
Bank of England and the gradual weak- 
ening of sterling at Berlin and Paris. 
One curious factor of the international 
financial position is the heavy loss in 
gold which the Bank of France has sus- 
tained of recent times. It is asserted 
that the withdrawals of deposits from 
French banks by the saving classes of 
the people still continue. They are as- 
cribed to fears of coming political agi- 
tation and tumult. 

The fitful movements in railway equip- 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 
FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR 


SAVINGS can readily be invested in gilt-edged 
Deeds of Trusts, Bonds or stocks that will pay 
from 4 to 6 per cent interest. When kept in a box 
in the Missouri Safe Deposit Vaults these investments 
will be absolutely under your own control. Our sole bus- 
iness is the PROTECTION of safe deposit boxes, 





The Missouri Safe Deposit Co 


Equitable Bldg. GROUND FLOOR 6th AND LOCUST 
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St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


N. W. COR. FOURTH AND LOCUST STS. 
Capital and Surplus 


$10,000,000.22 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 








LINCOLN 


SEVENTH AND Le ne STS. 


3% on Savings Accovuts. 

















WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


BOND & STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty . . . . 
- « « « Direct Private Wire to New York. 








300 N. FOURTH STREET, ST. LOUIS 
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CHRISTMAS CURRENCY 


MISSISSIPP] VALLEY TRUST COMPANY, N. W. 
Corner Fourth and Pine Streets, has the pleasure of announcing to 


its depositors and friends that it has received a supply of currency and 


a quantity of gold and silver for the convenience of those who wish 


to give new money for Christmas presents. 


peoneeee 








H. Woop, President. Ricn’p. B. Burocx,Vice-Prest. W.E. Berazr, Cashier 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES, - - S&T. LOUIS, MO 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in 
all parts of the world. 
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ues should not deceive the cau- 
They are the result pure- 


ment 
tious f1 der. 
, and solely of skillful manipulative 
as This is not the time to enthuse 
over stocks of this sort. Neither Lo- 
comotive, nor Car & Foundry, nor 
Pressed Steel is anything like an attrac- 
tive purchase, and will not be until the 
industrial and commercial outlook has 
its broad outlines. 


tacti 


become clearer in 

American Car & Foundry shares are 
extensively held in St. Louis. Local 
investors have, no doubt, put more mon- 
ey into them than they should have done, 


in the light of the past disappointing 
and disastrous record of equipment con- 
cerns. There is every reason to believe 
that the dividend on the common stock 
of this, as well as of other kindred com- 
panies, will soon be passed. 

What will be the course of prices in 
the immediate future? In replying to 
this question, we must bear in mind the 
prevailing confusion of mind regarding 
the drift of industrial conditions, the 
meaning and probable duration of some 
unprecedented cross-currents in inter- 
national finance, the exact position of 
leading market operators, the eventuali- 
ties of the Russo-Japanese dispute, and 
the forthcoming decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Northern 
Securities case. There can be no doubt 
but that in the event of a final opinion 
nullifying the railroad merger in the 
Northwest, market values will suffer 
quite severely, and more so than they 
did after the handing down of the de- 
cision by the lower court last spring. 
There is, however, another factor to be 
considered in casting the horoscope up- 
on the market’s future, and that is the 
approaching political campaign. A presi- 
dential election is almost invariably pre- 
ceded by months of dullness and droop- 
ing prices. The campaign of 1904 bids 
fair to have some particularly puzzling 
aspects, on account of the well-known 
Wall street hostility to President Roose- 
velt’s candidacy and the somewhat mys- 
- tifying position of Senator M. A. Han- 
na, 

In view of all this, the ordinary trad- 
er should enter into no embarrassing 
commitments. He should content him- 
self, in case he cannot abstain from op- 
erating, with small, cautious deals for 
quick, moderate profits. He must, un- 
der no circumstances, permit himself to 
be caught with a big “load,” and make 
it a point to let the other fellow have 
the last eighth. 

oh 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 

Street railway securities furnished 
considerable excitement in the past week. 
St. Louis Transit “led off,” coming out 
in big chunks and at rapidly falling pric- 
es. The stock sold at 10% on the 
Stock Exchange, with “curb” sales at 
10. Conflicting stories are current in 
reference to the causes and significance 
of the “slump.” By some it is inti- 
mated that a turf concern is endeavoring 
to secure control of the property. There 
is, undoubtedly, something of import- 
ance under way. This, however, does 
not seem to give any stamina to the 
shares, which are, at this writing, suffer- 
ing from a sort of weakness most ag- 
gravating to unfortunate holders, who 
bought many months ago at top prices, 


from insiders. Transit has again ral- 
lied to 12, but it still acts suspiciously. 

United Railways preferred dropped 
about three points. It is now selling at 
57%. As it is a five per cent dividend 
payer, this price is certainly tempting to 
investors, who, however, do not seem 
to be in much of a hurry to buy. 

United Railways 4s are likewise low- 
er; the last sale was made at 78. For 
St. Louis & Suburban 5s 103 is bid, for 
Union Depot 6s 112%; for St. Louis 
Brewery 6s 93%. 

National Candy common has declined 
sharply; its present selling price is 15%; 
for the first preferred 88 is bid. For 
Granite-Bimetallic 45 is bid. 

Money is in good demand at the local 
banks, with interest rates a little easier. 
Sterling is firmer at $4.84%. 

rN 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

Dempsey, Louisiana, Mo.—Would sell 
Reading common on first advance of 
two or three points. Prospect of divi- 
dends very slim at present. Sell your 
Southern Railway preferred. 

F. R—Don’t buy that class of shares. 
Concern mentioned is of dubious stand- 


ing. It has its main offices in Salt Lake 
City. 

K. L. J., Temple, Tex.—Sell your 
Texas, Kansas & Texas preferred. No 


sharp rise likely in Texas & Pacific in 
next few weeks. Will move with rest 
of the list. 

M. M. D., Tiffin, O.—Lead preferred 
not a safe investment. Stock has de- 
clined very sharply in last three years. 
Company issues unsatisfactory annual 
statements. 

V. R. E—Would hold bank - stock 
named. The Reading 4s look to be a 
fair investment. Expect them to go a 
few points lower, however. Yes, would 
hold Cotton Belt first 4s. 


ab oh be 
THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING 
CARS TO CALIFORNIA POINTS, 
VIA IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Leaving St. Louis 8:30 a. m. Daily for 
Los Angeles, via “True Southern 
Route,” also Tourist Sleeping Car on 
this same train every Thursday. Best 
Winter Route to California. For fur- 
ther information call on or write City 
Ticket Agent, S. E. corner Sixth and 
Olive streets. 
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Vienna golden cut glass. A new 
shipment just received at prices lower 


than ever. 
J. Bottanp JEweELry Co., 


Seventh and Locust Streets. 





iM KRANKE 


513 PINE ST. 
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EASE OF TRAVEL 


ON THE 


WABASH, 


The ease with which the trains on the WABASH LINE 
run has often been the subject of remark by travelers. It is 


not unusual to see 
comfortably as at 
hour. 


miles an 


atrons enjoying their morning shave, as 
ome, white traveling at the te of sixty 


‘THROUGH CARS are run between St. Louis and Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, New York, Boston, Los Angeles, Minne- 


apolis and St. Paul; between Chicago and Buffalo 


New York, 


ston and Montreal ; between Kansas City and Buffalo. 
The Wabash Line has its own rails direct to the World's 
FairZGrounds in St. Louis. All Wabash Soo oe ass 
° 


through the beautifn] Forest Park and stop at 
Station in order to give 
the trains the World's 


rid’s Fair 
ssengers an opportunity to view from 
air Buildings. 


For information as to rates, routes, etc., address 
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T RACK OF STEEL. 





“OF all inventions, the alphabet and printing 
press alone excepted, those inventions whic 
abridge distance have done most for civilization.” 
—Macaulay. 


MAP OF THE — 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 
LINES. 


A system of 12,000 miles of railway 
in the populous territory east of 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
furnishing luxurious and rapid trans- 
portation facilities for more than one- 
half of the entire population of the 
United States. 

Details of rates and trains given by 
any New York Central ticket agent. 


A copy of “America’s Winter Resorts,”’ will be 
sent free, on receipt of a two-cent stamp, 


w York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 





by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, | 
e 








C. 8. CRANE, Gen’l Pass’r and Tkt. Agent, 
8T. Lobis, MO. 





ANY, WAY YOU READ IT, 
IT SPELLS ALTON, 


AND ALTON SPELLS: 


Luxurious Trams. 


“© NLY WAY.” 


IN o busr. 


Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 
Book on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





A Suggestion: Sunday school teacher: 
Now, Johnny, why did the children of 
Israel sigh for the flesh-pots of Egypt? 
Moses gave them 


Johnny: Maybe 
breakfast food—New York Tribune. 


emonious. 
you? 


One Exception—Esther: He is so cer- 
I detest ceremony; don't 


Helen: Oh, I don’t know. The mar- 
riage ceremony isn’t so bad. 
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A ‘LOST’ CHRISTMAS GIFT 


At the approach of the first Christmas 
after the wedding, a certain bride, de- 
sirous of giving her best beloved some- 
thing made by her own affectionate but 
inexperienced hands, manufactured a 
truly wonderful nightshirt. It was made 
of pink and white’ outing flannel, 
trimmed with lace, edged ruffles, and 
was further embellished with rows of 
elaborate feather-stitching. 

The surprised husband expressed a 
proper amount of gratitude, and said— 
with truth—that he had never beheld a 
garment to compare with it; but when 
asked later why he did not wear it, he 
replied that it was 

Far too good 

For human nature’s daily food, 
and that he was saving it for some oc- 
casion that really demanded a nightshirt 
of more than ordinary gorgeousness. It 
was just the thing, he averred, to wear 
if one happened to be convalescing, from 
a broken limb or a long attack of fever. 

But one day the husband telephoned 
that he was unexpectedly called out of 
town on business, and requested his wife 
to pack his valise and to have it at the 
station within the hour, all of which she 
did. 

Feeling tired after a long day’s ride, 
and having nothing better to occupy his 
time, the man went to his room at 9 
o’clock that night, intending to go at 
once to bed. When he unpacked his va- 
lise he discovered that the long dreaded 
“special occasion” had arrived, for there, 
folded neatly in the valise, was the pink 
and white nightshirt, ribbons, ruffles and 
all. 

The traveler was slightly bald, he wore 
a sandy mustache, and when he had tied 
the broad pink ribbons in a bow under 
his decidedly masculine chin, he made a 
picture never to be forgotten. He was 
just about to climb into bed, hoping fer- 
vently that no sudden alarm of fire would 
render it necessary for him to appear un- 
expectedly in public, when he was star- 
tled by a loud rapping at his door. 

Supposing his visitor to be the bearer 
of an expected telegram, he opened the 
door to find himself confronted by the 
last person he wanted to see—or to be 
seen by—in the circumstances. His call- 
er, a man upon whom, for business rea- 
sons, he was desirous of making a favor- 
able impression, had discovered his name 
on the hotel register. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed the as- 
tonished visitor. “Are you on your way 
to a fancy dress ball?” 

“No,” returned the embarrassed vic- 
tim. “I’m merely getting ready to go 
to bed in the nightshirt that my wife 
made me for Christmas.” 

The young wife subsequently consid- 
ered it strange that her husband was 
never afterward able to recall the name 
of the town in which he absent-minded- 
ly left that unexampled nightshirt under 
the hotel pillow. 

“There were seven yards of lace on it, 
too,’ she would sometimes sigh, regret- 
fully, ‘and four yards of ribbon; but 
never mind dear, I’ll make you another 


some time.” 
eb & bh 
Representative P. P. Campbell is the 
“red-headed representative from Kansas” 
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and knows a great deal of agriculture 
and other Kansas industries. When he 
came to Washington the other day he 
saw a fire engine go tearing down the 
street. He knew about the fire engine, 
but a hook-and-ladder truck followed. 

“Look at those horses running away 
with those drunken painters!” shouted 
the Kansan to a colleague. 

als Qe oe 
**MODIE:’’ A FOX-TERRIER 
BY G. W. F. G. 

Not strange, perhaps, that on her beat 

Nature should hush by one wide law 
The patter of four fitful feet, 

The scrape of a persistent paw. 


And yet the house is changed and still, 
Waiting to echo as before 

Hot bursts of purpose hard to chill 
And indignations at the door. 


No friendly task he left unplied 
To speed the hour or while the days, 
The grief that mourned him when he 
died 
Spelt out his little meed of praise. 


They say he only thought in dreams. 

What matter! Lay the silken head 

Throbbing with half a world of schemes 
Under the silent flowers instead. 


The spring winds in the lilacs play 
Beside the old wall where he lies; 

The ivies murmur night and day 
Their tiny lisping lullabies. 


Then ask not if he wakes again: 
He meddled not in things too deep; 
And Nature after joy or pain 
Gives nothing half so kind as+sleep. 
—London Spectator. 
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NOTHING TO SPEAK OF 


The Willows, Thursday. 

Dear Jack :—How perfectly dear of 
you to suggest bringing down any tri- 
fles I might like to have to tide me over 
Sunday! But then you are always so gen- 
erous. There is nothing to speak of, 
thanks, excepting possibly another five- 
pound box of Maillard’s, and half a 
dozen of the latest books, and a_ few 
French novels. Marcel Prevost is my 
special adoration, you know. Ducky 
Daddles needs a new collar. Could 
you think to attend to that? Oh, Jack, 
dear, I haven't a single bottle on ice, al- 
though there are pirds in every bush. 
Half a case will do. Of course, dear 
man, if you insist upon making it a case, 
have vour own way. Ruinart, please! 
What should we poor little widows do 
without men to cater to our pleasures? 
Ugh! I shudder at the very thought. The 
monthly magazines ought to be out— 
bring all that are. Imagine a magazine- 
less country house! Roses, dear, this 
week—I hear they are growing scarcer. 
Dinner at 7, remember, on Saturday. We 
must take a little paddle around the 
lake. Just we two, before anyone pops 
in to spoil sport. Think of me, and of 
no other—widow, and.believe me as ever, 
thine. ELEANOR. 

P. S.—Only this instant has Marie in- 
formed me that I haven’t a decent pair 
of gloves to my name; so, dear, if you 
don’t mind, slip a box of 6s in your pock- 
et—half of them white, please. Isn’t 
this stationery too awful? I haven’t a 


Sacrosanct School of Criticism. 
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Words, Words, 


THE PAPYRUS, - 


SUUNUAD AUUDDONGODGOOGEOOEUR GbEDODONONEOONOOOOGE 


Michael Monahan says 


THERE IS REALLY NO REASON 
WHY YOU HAVE TO TAKE 


The Papyrus 


A great many persons do not, including the whole Tribe of Smug, 
the Society of Make-Believe, the Federation of Grafters and the 


But if you are Broad enough between the Ears for a magazine that 
is individual and ‘‘different,’’ that is original without fakery — and bold 
without compromise ,—if you are trying to get out of mental and spirit - 
ual Ruts yourself—if, in short, you want something besides Words, 


The Papyrus is for You! 


Note: The Papyrus is edited by a man in earnest—not by a person 
in a Tuxedo or a suit of Cosmic Jeans. 


Subscription, One Dollar a Year in Advance 
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Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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THE 


MOSHER 


BOOKS 








PORTLAND, MAINE. 
THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
MDCCCCIII 








new catalogue choicely 
printed in réd and 
black, done up in old style 
grey wrapper, uncut edges, 
mailed free on request to all 
book-lovers who apply for 
it. 

Those who have never 
seen The Mosher Books can 
find the entire line at the 
Book Dept. of Stix, Baer 
and Fuller, who are the ex- 


clusive selling agents for St. 
Louis. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
Portland, Maine. 











bit fit to use. Oh! there is one thing 
I really must ask: some cards. I want 
a new plate, with old English text. Your 
choice will please me perfectly. I need 
not say a word as to extravagance. Your 
Royal Highness will have none but the 
best. Don’t have more than two hun- 
dred struck off until we see how they 
look. This is about all. Again, merci, 
plus merci. Toujours a vous, 
NELLA. 

N. B.—Your cigar box is half empty. 

—Town Topics. 
ak eh 


The perfection of beauty in art pottery 
has been reached by the makers of the 
justly celebrated Quezal ware. Every 


piece stamped and registered. No art 

collection is complete without a speci- 

men. St. Louis agents, the 
J. Botranp Jewetry Co., 
Seventh and Locust Streets. 


CUT ALMOST HALF IN TWO 
AT DRAUGHON’S COLLEGE. 


To accommodate students and teach- 
ers of literary schools, Draughons 
Practical Business College, corner 10th 
and Olive, St. Louis, is now. making 4 
special summer rate, a reduction of al- 
most one-half. To those teachers who 
enter for three months, not later than 
July 10, it will sell the Bookkeeping 
Course, or the Shorthand and Typée- 
writing Course, for $25, or all courses 
combined for only $30. Penmanship, 
spelling, etc., is free. This is one of a 
chain of eight colleges indorsed by 
business men. Incorporated capital 
stock, $300,000. Fourteen bankers on 
its Board of Directors. Its diploma 
means something. For catalogue call, 
write or phone. (Both phones.) 








Doctor—Well, Mrs. O’Brien, I hope 
your husband has taken his medicine 
regularly, eh? Mrs. O’Brien—Sure 
then, Doctor, I’ve been sorely puzzled. 


The label says, “One pill to be taken 
three times a day,” and for the life of 
me, I don’t see how it can be taken 
more than once!”—Punch. 
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IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 
| HOT SPRINGS.ax«. SAN ANTONIO | 
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AND POINTS IN 


/ MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA \ 
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CITY TICKET OFFICE 
Southeast Corner Sixth and Olive Streets 
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Send us 50 cents and mention the MIRROR and we will send you a large copy 
of this picture, printed in colors, size 14x18 inches. 


NOONAN & KOCIAN CO. 617 LOCUST ST., ST. LOUIS 
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To SAN ANTONIO 


Library Observation Sleepers Through Without 
Change From St. Louis 


This Is the Ozark Route 
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TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
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ALL POINTS SOUTHWEST. FAST--MODERN--DAILY. J 


“THE KATY FLYER” 
Si 








